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‘The News in Review 


Arctic Inspection Proposal 


A PROPOSAL for a system of inspec- 
tion against surprise attack in the 
Arctic failed of passage in the Security 
Council on May 2 by a vote of 10 in 
favor to one against (the Soviet 
Union), and a USSR resolution calling 
on the United States to halt atomic 
bomb flights in the Arctic was re- 
jected. 

The Security Council had met on 
April 21 to consider a Soviet com- 
plaint that United States planes carry- 
ing atomic bombs from Arctic bases 
“toward the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union” were endangering peace. The 
United States and most other mem- 
bers of the Council felt that under 
existing conditions the American flight 
operations were not subject to mis- 
calculation, and were legitimate pre- 
cautionary measures. The Soviet Union 
did not press its resolution to a vote 
on that date, and the item remained 
on the Council agenda. 

A week later the United States put 
forward a proposal under which an 
international inspection zone would 
be created in the Arctic by the agree- 
ment and cooperation of states with 
territory in the area. The region affect- 
ed by the plan encompassed all the 
territory within the Arctic Circle be- 
longing to the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Canada, Denmark and 
Norway, plus territory of Canada, the 
USSR and the United States in the 
adjoining north Pacific, including the 
Aleutian and Kurile Islands. 

For its part, the Soviet Union re- 
introduced its earlier resolution in 
amended form. The change consisted 
of an additional paragraph which 
would have had the Council note with 
satisfaction that preliminary talks were 
in progress in regard to a summit con- 
ference. 

In the debate that followed, most 
delegations made clear their view that 
summit talks and immediate agree- 
ment in principle on an _ inspection 
zone were not mutually exclusive; that 
acceptance of the United States Arctic 
proposal would be a step forward and 
could only facilitate discussions at the 
summit; and that the inspection plan 
should in fact be welcome to the 
USSR in view of its concern for 
United States Arctic flight operations. 
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The Soviet Union, however, de- 
clared that the American proposal did 
nothing to eliminate the Arctic danger, 
that it was inequitable and that it was 
merely a propaganda maneuver and a 
scheme to spy on Soviet territory. The 
inspection resolution, with the addi- 
tion of a Swedish amendment, re- 
ceived 10 affirmative votes, but the 
negative vote of the Soviet Union, as 
a permanent Council member, pre- 
vented its adoption. 

The revised Soviet resolution was 
rejected by the Council by a vote of 9 
to one, with one abstention (Sweden) 

(See page 5a.) 


Disarmament Commission 


EANWHILE, on May 1, Japan had 

transmitted to the Secretary- 
General a recommendation that the 
Disarmament Commission — should 
meet “as soon as the situation favor- 
able for it prevails.” This recommen- 
dation was in the form of a commu- 
nication from the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, Aiichiro Fujiyama. 

It noted that refusal by the Soviet 
Union to participate in the work of 
the enlarged Disarmament Commis- 
sion had brought the work of that 
body to a halt. Japan felt that “no 
effort should be spared” to bring the 
USSR back into the Commission, but 
it had come to the conclusion that the 
Commission should be convened to 
accomplish whatever it could under 
existing circumstances, and to “make 
the best of this opportunity for ex- 
amining measures to persuade the 
USSR” to participate so that disarma- 
ment negotiations could be resumed 
within the United Nations. 

One of the actions which the Com- 
mission would be in a position to 
make, Mr. Fujiyama said, would be 
the establishment “of a group or 
groups of technical experts who shall 
study inspection systems for disarma- 
ment measures.” Such an action could 
be taken at once, in the Japanese view, 
“without regard and without prejudice 
to a high-level conference.” 


Kashmir Situation 


gerne ag and India exchanged com- 
plaints about developments in Kash- 
mir in a series of communications to 


the Security Council in March, April 
and May. On March 28 and April 11, 
Pakistan complained that India was 
continuing to move toward complete 
integration, and that public political 
expression in Kashmir had been 
muzzled. In reply, India told the 
Council that Kashmir was in fact an 
integral part of the Union of India, 
as it had been since its accession in 
October 1947, and that allegations of 
suppression of free speech and expres- 
sion were untrue. It said the charges 
were “part of a Pakistan campaign of 
hatred and calumny.” 

On May 6, in a communication to 
the President of the Security Council, 
Pakistan protested against the re-arrest 
of Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah in 
Srinagar, the capital city of Kashmir, 
a week earlier. Sheikh Abdullah, a 
Kashmiri political leader, had been 
detained in August 1953 by authori- 
ties in that part of Kashmir under 
Indian control, and he was released 
in January this year. Pakistan charged 
that his re-arrest was an “act of re- 
pression” by the present Premier of 
Kashmir, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, 
and declared “the inference was war- 
ranted” that India’s approval had been 
given. The security act under which 
the arrest was made required no trial, 
the Pakistan letter said, and this was 
“conclusive proof” that the Bakshi 
government was unable to substantiate 
charges that Sheikh Abdullah was 
“planning large-scale disorders and 
subversions.”” Pakistan said the arrest 
constituted a further breach of the 
Security Council resolution of Janu- 
ary 17, 1948, calling upon India and 
Pakistan “to refrain from doing or 
permitting any acts which might ag- 
gravate the situation.” 


Sea Law Conventions 


| ape conventions on various aspects 
of maritime law were adopted by 
the 86-nation Conference on the Law 
of the Sea, which met in Geneva in 
March and April. One vexing question 
on which the Conference failed to 
reach agreement, however, was the 
width of the territorial sea. 

The four conventions adopted were 
these: 

Convention on Territorial Seas and 





Adjacent Zones, by a vote of 61 to 
none, with two abstentions: 
Convention on the General Régime 
of the High Seas. by a vote of 65 to 
none, with one abstention: 
Convention on Fishing Rights and 
Conservation Measures, by a vote of 
+5 to one, with 18 abstentions; 
Convention on the Continental 
Shelf, by a vote of 57 to 3, with 8 
ibstentions 
Prince Wan Waithavakon of 


land, 


That- 
President of the Conference, 
characterized the results of this inter- 
national effort as “fruitful” and “suc- 
cessful.” Thanks to the Conference. 
he declared, the “monumental work” 
of the International Law Commission 
n drawing up seventy-three draft arti 
cles on the law of the sea would “as- 

me definite shape and form, and 
ilso a permanent character.” Regard- 
ng the territorial limits issue, Prince 
Wan said that present 
failure a real advance had been made 


despite the 


towards a solution in the not too dis- 
tant future 

The Conference did not adopt a 
separate convention on one other ma- 
land- 


locked countries to have access to the 


jor question the right of 


sea. Instead. the delegates decided that 
several of the key draft articles formu- 
lated by the International Law Com- 
mission should be reworded so as to 
ipply to both coastal and non-coastal 
states. Thev also approved a new arti- 
cle recognizing the right of landlocked 
countries to have access to the sea 

Three proposals on the width of the 
territorial sea had been put forward 
none of which was able to get the re- 
quired two-thirds majority 

One was a United States plan for a 
maximum six-mile-wide territorial sea, 
and an additional six-mile zone in 
which fishing rights would be granted 
only to the coastal state concerned 
and to countries whose nationals had 
fished regularly in that zone for at 
least five vears 

The Soviet Union had proposed that 
each country should be allowed to fix 
ts own territorial limits, from three to 
twelve miles 

Burma, Colombia, Indonesia, Mexi- 
co, Morocco. Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Republic and Venezuela had 
jomntlhy sponsored a proposal the effect 
of which would be to allow all states 
up to twelve miles of territorial sea, 
ind twelve miles of fishing rights 

As one of their final actions, the 
delegates approved a proposal request- 
ing that the General Assembly study 
the possibility of convening another 
maritime conference to settle ques- 
tions unresolved by this one 

The four conventions adopted were 
opened for signature on April 29 
Twenty-two ratifications are required 
to bring each of them into force 


» 


New African Commission 


4 Economic Commission for 
Africa became a reality on April 
29 when the Economic and Social 
Council established it by unanimous 
vote, and Addis Ababa, capital of 
Ethiopia, was selected as its head- 
quarters. The purpose of the new 
commission is to promote economic 
development on the African continent, 
in the same way that other United 
Nations economic COMMISSIONS are as- 
sisting countries in Asia, Europe and 
Latin America. Establishment of the 
new commission was recommended by 
the General Assembly at its 1957 ses- 
sion 

Membership will be open to present 
and future African Members of the 
United Nations and to countries ad- 
ministering territories in the region 
At present, the following countries 
are eligible Belgium, Ethiopia, 
France, Ghana, Italy, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Portugal. Spain. Sudan, 
Tunisia, the Union of South Africa. 
the United Arab Republic and the 
United Kingdom. The Council rejected 
a proposal that provision be made 
for the additional membership of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 

Associate membership, with the 
right to participate but not to vote. is 
open to Nigeria, Gambia. Kenya and 
Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, Somaliland 
Protectorate, Tanganyika and Uganda 

Specialized agencies of the United 
Nations and other intergovernmental 
agencies concerned will also be invited 
to participate in meetings, without 
vote 

The main functions of the new com- 
mission will be to “initiate and partici- 
pate in measures for facilitating con- 
certed action for the economic de- 
velopment of Africa, 
cial aspects, with a view to raising the 
level of economic activity and the 
levels of living in Africa and for main- 
taining and strengthening the economic 


including its so- 


relations of countries and _ territories 
in Africa both among themselves and 
with other countries of the world.” 
In the vote on the site for the com- 
Addis Ababa 
received 11 votes, Tangier 3, Cairo 2 
and Accra and Khartoum one each 


mission’s headquarters, 


Togoland Elections 


wes the Trusteeship Council 
/Y convenes on June 9 it may have 
before it a report from United Na- 
tions Commissioner Max Dorsinville 
on the organization, conduct and re- 
sults of the recent elections in French- 
administered Togoland, as well as a 
report from France, the administering 
authority. Conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the Trusteeship Council in 
regard to the situation in Togoland 


will be submitted to the next session 
of the General Assembly. 

The Togoland elections took place 
on April 27. More than four hundred 
thousand eligible voters went to the 
polls on that day to name forty-six 
representatives to their new Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Voting was by uni- 
versal adult suffrage and was super- 
vised by the United Nations Com- 
missioner elected last year by the 
General Assembly, assisted by an in- 
ternational corps of observers. 

Results of the election constituted 
a victory for the Comité de lunité 
togolaise, the opposition party, which 
captured twenty-nine of the Legisla- 
ture’s forty-six seats. Pro-government 
parties received thirteen seats—ten for 
the Union des chefs et des populations 
du Nord and three for the Parti togo- 
lais du progrés, the latter of which had 
formed the outgoing government. In 
addition, four seats were won by in- 
dependent candidates. 

When the question of 
future status was before the General 
Assembly in 1957, the administering 
authority announced that the Legisla- 
ture and the Togoland Government 
would soon be asked to formulate 
proposals for the early attainment of 
the final objective of the Trusteeship 
System, and that new elections would 
be held this year. Opposition parties 
had indicated, however, that they 
would not participate unless the elec- 
tions were supervised by the United 
Nations. Subsequently France invited 
the United Nations to oversee the vot- 
ing (See page 43.) 


Togoland’s 


Yemen-Aden Border 


7 United Kingdom and Yemen 
continued in April and May to file 
information with the Security Council 
regarding incidents on the Yemen- 
Aden frontier. 

Following earlier letters by the two 
governments on February 28 and 
March 6, the United Kingdom alleged 
on April 17 that Yemeni forces had 
made two more attacks against the 
Aden Protectorate during the previous 
week. Yemen replied on May 2 that 
the British charges were false, and that 
on the contrary British planes had at- 
tacked villages inside Yemen territory. 
The Yemen communication referred to 
“the disquieting act of aggression” by 
the United Kingdom in “the occupa- 
tion of the Sultanate of Lahej about 
April 19 by more than four thousand 
British troops.” This occupation, 
Yemen said, was not provided for in 
the treaty between the Sultan and the 
British Government. The Government 
of Yemen declared it would welcome 
“the appointment of a neutral com- 
mission to survey the situation and in- 
vestigate on the spot the destruction 
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caused by the British forces within the 
Yemeni territory.” ; 


The United Kingdom Government 
indicated on May 7 that it would reply 
later to the Yemen statement, but that 
on the previous day British troops and 
planes in the Aden Protectorate had 
been fired upon from across the bor- 
der. British forces had taken measures 
to silence the gunfire “by aerial at- 
tack.” 


Jerusalem Parade 


| yee Staged an anniversary parade 
in Jerusalem on April 24 which in- 
cluded troops and military equipment, 
but despite some tension over the 
event, no incidents developed. 

The previous day the Jordan-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission had 
adopted a resolution put forward by 
the Jordanian delegation declaring that 
the concentration of Israeli forces was 
a “serious and intended” breach of the 
Armistice Agreement. The resolution 
called upon Israel to withdraw its 
forces immediately. It was adopted in 
the absence of the Israeli delegation, 
and with the Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, Lt.-Colonel 
George Flint, abstaining. 

The Chairman made a statement fol- 
lowing the meeting saying that he had 
abstained because he did not consider 
the Commission empowered to take a 
decision on the Jordanian complaint, 
inasmuch as Israel had not agreed to 
an investigation. In his view the Truce 
Supervision Organization and Jordan 
had been faced with a fait accompli. 
Israel had not given detailed informa- 
tion on the troops and equipment that 
would be brought into the city until 
April 17, when they were already 
there. Colonel Flint said he saw no rea- 
son to doubt Israel’s intention to use 
the troops and equipment in a parade 
without ammunition. However, Jordan 
had seen “risks” in the situation and 
had taken “counter-measures” and re- 
inforced its own troops in the Jeru- 
salem area and equipped them with 
heavy weapons. Thus, the Chairman 
said, as a consequence, the Commis- 
sion was also faced with a Jordanian 
breach of the Armistice Agreement. 
He declared that the Truce Supervision 
Organization would cooperate with 
both parties in attempting to prevent 
incidents while the prohibited military 
equipment and forces were in the Jeru- 
salem area, and would seek to secure 
as soon as possible the compliance by 
both sides with the armistice provisions. 

On April 24, Major-General Carl 
Carlson von Horn, Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization, 
reported that the parade staged that 
day by Israel had taken place without 
any known incidents. 
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UNRWA Director Resigns 


T WAS ANNOUNCED on May | that 
Henry R. Labouisse, Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 


Near East (UNRWA), had _ resigned 
from his post and would be leaving the 
Middle East before the end of June 
to return to the United States. UNRWA 
provides food, shelter, medical care, 
education and other services to more 
than 900,000 Arab refugees from Pal- 
estine now living in Jordan, the Gaza 
Strip, Lebanon and Syria. Mr. La- 
bouisse was appointed Director of the 
Agency in June 1954. 

In announcing the resignation, Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold ex- 
pressed “deep regret.” He said he was 
gratified that Mr. Labouisse had been 
able to serve for such a long period 
as Director of UNRWA. “The contribu- 
tion he has rendered to the efforts of 
the United Nations in that difficult 
and important post has been invalu- 
able,” the Secretary-General said. “In 
his long service he has laid a solid 
foundation for the work which has to 
be taken up and pursued by his suc- 
cessor.” 

Mr. Labouisse said in a statement 
on May | that he would leave his post 
“with a very heavy heart. . . .” He de- 
clared: “Wherever I may live and 
whatever my activities may be in the 
future, I shall never forget the 900,000 
Palestine Arab refugees and I shall al- 
ways try to contribute, as I have tried 
in the past, toward a better understand- 
ing of their distressing situation— 
which, to my mind, remains one of the 
most difficult and important problems 
in the Near East.” 

No announcement concerning Mr. 
Labouisse’s successor has been made. 


Refugee Committee 
Executive Com- 


A 24-MEMBER 
mittee of the Program of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 


for Refugees was set up by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on April 30 
to replace the United Nations Refugee 
Fund Executive Committee which will 
cease to exist at the end of this year 
The new body was created under a 
Netherlands-United States resolution 
adopted by 15 votes in favor to none 
against, with 3 abstentions. It was 
established in accordance with a re- 
quest from last year’s General Assem- 
bly. Among its various duties, it will 
determine general policies under which 
the High Commissioner will plan, de- 
velop and administer refugee pro- 
grams, and will review the funds made 
available to such programs. 

Countries elected by the Council to 
the Executive Committee are Aus- 
tralia, Greece, Iran, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Austria, Norway, 
Sweden, Yugoslavia, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Belgium, Israel. 
Tunisia, Canada, Colombia, the Hols 
See and Venezuela. 


Goedhart Plaque Unveiled 


A MEMORIAL plaque bearing the 
name of the late Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, the first United 
Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees, and the inscription, “With love 
and the example of our personal sac- 
rifice the refugee problem can be 
solved,” was unveiled in the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva on May 2. 

The quotation is taken from the 
address given by Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart at Oslo on December 12, 
1955, on the occasion of the award of 
the Nobel Prize for Peace to the Office 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. 

On the same occasion, he recalled 
Fridtjof Nansen’s words, “The love of 
man is practical policy.” These words 
were later embodied in the inscription 
on the Nansen Medal instituted by 
Dr. van Heuven Goedhart and award- 
ed annually in recognition of outstand- 
ing work achieved on behalf of refu- 
gees. 

Messages from  Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees, Auguste R. Lindt, were read at 
the dedication of the plaque in Ge- 
neva. Statements recalling Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart’s endeavors on be- 
half of refugees were made by Pier 
Pasquale Spinelli, Director of the 
European Office of the United Na- 
tions; James M. Read, Deputy High 
Commissioner for Refugees; Mrs. 
Minerva Bernardino of the Domini- 
can Republic, who was the sponsor of 
the request adopted by the General 
Assembly regarding the plaque; and 
Dr. Edgar Chandler, President of the 


3 





Standing Conference of Voluntary 
Agencies Working for Refugees. 

[he memorial plaque was unveiled 
by Mrs. van Heuven Goedhart, who 
had traveled from the Netherlands for 


the ceremony 


European Economy 


rycHe Economic Commission for Eu- 

| rope on April 24 concluded two 
weeks of meetings in Geneva after 
having examined a wide range of prob- 
special relevance to the 


economy. In the general 


lems with 
I uropean 
debate, a number of countries stressed 
the basic soundness of the economy of 
the Western nations. Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union, however, felt 
that the economy of Western Europe 
and the United States was declining 
The United States, for its part, said 
that there had been some concern over 
the decline in American production 
and employment, but that there was 
no ground for serious apprehension 
It expected an early stabilization in the 
employment situation, with definite 
improvement in sight later this year 
ind early in 1959 

Socialist states of Eastern Europe re- 
ports dl uninterrupted dev elopment” of 
their economies. The Soviet Union, for 
example, declared its industrial produc- 
tion was 55 per cent larger in 1957 
than in 1953, and 10 per cent greater 
than in 1956. Romania, Albania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, and the 
Ukrainian SSR, among others, stressed 
economic gains in their areas. Poland 
said that the socialist countries as a 
Whole had successfully pushed indus- 
trialization to the point where they had 
now created a sound base for accel- 
erated expansion of consumer goods 
output. In Poland itself, the process 
had produced some tensions and dis- 
equilibria, but little by little these were 
being straightened out 

It was noted by the United King- 
dom that no general decline was visible 
in Europe, but the rate of growth had 
been checked and the influence of the 
mild recession in the United States 
might soon be felt. The problem was, 
in the British view, to check the reces- 
sion before it affected the world at 
large. Anti-inflation measures in the 
United Kingdom had proved effective, 
and reserves had been rebuilt 

Most Western European countries 
felt that their economy was on “good 
tracks,” though Denmark said the ex- 
portation of its agricultural output was 
in a State of stagnation which was 
causing some worry. It was concerned 
over the low level of its monetary 
reserves and by the United States reces 
sion, which it regarded as the central 
factor in the present Danish situation 

A number of resolutions were passed 
by the Commission as the meetings 


drew to a close. One of them invited 
member states to develop further eco- 
nomic contacts in industry, trade, agri- 
culture and technology. Another resolu- 
tion invited the Commission to con- 
tinue full cooperation with other 
regional economic commissions. 

Other resolutions adopted at the 
session did these things: 

Stressed the mounting urgency of 
water pollution control in Europe and 
the advisability of studying the broader 
question of water utilization; 

Invited the Executive Secretary to 
assess the extent to which international 
bibliographies and documentary films 
met documentary requirements of the 
Commission; 

Requested the Executive Secretary 
to report on economic problems related 
to plastic and synthetic fibers; 

Requested the Executive Secretary 
to report at the next session on prog- 
ress toward regional cooperation on 
the economic aspects of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; 

Called on FCE countries to make 
fuller use of the possibilities for trade 
and exchange of production techniques 
“on a commercial basis”; 

Endorsed the development — of 
mutually advantage jus trade 

A draft resolution which would have 
called for a meeting of ECE countries 
at the ministerial level before the end 
of the year was withdrawn by its spon- 
sor, the USSR, on the final day of 
meetings 


Suez Compensation 


‘s IMPORTANT step in the settle- 
L ment of the compensation of the 
Suez stockholders was taken on April 
29 when heads of agreement were 


signed in Rome by Abdel Daleel EI 
Emery, National 
Bank of Egypt, as representative of 
the United Arab Republic, and 
Jacques Georges-Picot, Charles Spof- 
ford and John Foster, as representa- 
tives of the Suez stockholders. Heads 
of agreement are a type of preliminary 
accord on main aspects of a problem, 
with details remaining for further im- 
plementation. The signing was wit- 
nessed by W. A. B. Iliff, Vice-Presi- 
dent, representing Eugene R. Black, 
President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 

The parties have expressed their 
desire to cooperate in working out as 
soon as possible the steps necessary to 
complete the agreement, and have 
requested the continuation of the good 
offices of the International Bank in 
their efforts 


Governor of the 


World Court Elections 

Bes International Court of Justice 
at the Hague has elected Helge 

Klaestad of Norway as President and 


Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan of 
Pakistan as Vice-President, both for 
three-year terms. The elections were 
held in accordance with the Court’s 
Statute. 

Mr. Klaestad was elected a member 
of the Court in 1946 and re-elected in 
1951 for a term of nine years. Sir 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan was elec- 
ted in 1954 to complete the unex- 
pired term of his predecessor, the late 
Sir Benegal Rau of India, whose term 
of office was due to expire in 1961. 


Atomic Energy Conference 


.¥ INTERNATIONAL team of twenty- 
4 one scientific secretaries from 
thirteen countries has been appointed 
for the Second United Nations Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, to be held in 
Geneva starting September 1. All have 
arrived at United Nations Headquar- 
ters. The scientific secretaries are spe- 
cialists in physics, chemistry, biology, 
biochemistry, medicine, radiology and 
other fields related to the use of nu- 
clear energy. 

They have been assigned to work at 
United Nations Headquarters, and 
later at Geneva, on specific subjects 
that will receive major attention at 
the Conference: nuclear fusion, fission 
reactor engineering, physics, biology 
and isotopes, and raw materials, min- 
ing and chemistry. 

In Geneva, the seven-nation Ad- 
Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy met on May 
7 and 8 to make further arrangements 
for the Conference. The Advisory 
Committee is composed of scientists 
named by the governments of Brazil, 
Canada, France, India, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States 

Eighty-eight governments and twelve 
intergovernmental agencies have been 
invited to participate. More than 2,300 
papers related to the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy and to fundamental 
aspects of atomic science are expected 
to be submitted. 


visory 


Mobile Isotope Laboratories 


we UNITED STATES has offered to 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency a gift of two self-contained 
and self-propelled mobile radioisotope 
laboratories designed by the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies to provide 
the proper tools for basic training in 
isotope handling techniques. 

The laboratories can tour appropri- 
ate universities and thereby provide a 
training course in various regions. By 
sending the mobile units into a region, 
the Agency would enable a country 
to increase the number of personnel 
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trained in_ radioisotope utilization 
without the expense of sending all 
trainees abroad. 

If construction of the mobile lab- 
oratories is completed by the time of 
the second regular session of the 
Agency’s General Conference (sched- 
uled for September 22 in Vienna), 
the United States will have them de- 
livered for exhibit at that time. 

More than 200 fellowships are now 
available to the Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy for advanced training of young 
scientists and technicians, according 
to an announcement by Sterling Cole, 
Director-General of the Agency, early 
in May. The fellowships are financed 
either through the Agency’s general 
fund, for which $250,000 was voted 
by the first General Conference as 
voluntary contributions, or directly by 
member governments which have of- 
fered facilities. 

Countries which have made offers 
of fellowships include Canada, France, 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Romania, the 
United Arab Republic, the’ Soviet 
Union, the United States and Yugo- 
slavia. Duration of the fellowships 
varies from several years to a few 
months. 

The initial program of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency con- 
centrates on training and the exchange 
of scientists and other experts. 


Nuclear Test Invitations 


M' MBER STATES Of the United Na- 


tions Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation were 
invited by the United States on April 
25 to witness nuclear tests in the Pa- 
cific area in July or August. The 
invitation specified that a qualified 
scientist and a news media representa- 
tive from each of the other states 
represented on the _ fifteen-member 
Committee could be accommodated. 

The United States announced that 
the scientific observers would spend 
a week at the University of California 
Radiation Laboratory prior to de- 
parture for the “forward area.” Dur- 
ing this time they would be briefed on 
the technical and scientific aspects of 
the tests. They would arrive at the 
Eniwetok proving ground about a 
week before the actual detonation, and 
would have an opportunity to inspect 
and discuss instruments used for de- 
termining the fission yield of the test 
device. The observers would have an- 
other week at the California laboratory 
to conclude the program. 

The United States announcement 
said that newsmen accompanying the 
scientific observers would be briefed 
on the program and would accompany 
the observers to the extent practicable. 

Early in May the USSR announced 
that it would not send an observer. It 
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recalled that the Soviet Union had 
previously announced its intention to 
suspend such explosions, and it ac- 
cused the United States of trying to 
make the Scientific Committee “an 
accomplice” in the Eniwetok tests. 


Maritime Labor 


WO CONVENTIONS, one concerning 

seafarers’ national identity docu- 
ments and the other a revision of the 
Convention on Wages, Hours of Work 
and Manning, first adopted in 1946, 
were among the achievements of the 
41st (maritime) session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference which con- 
cluded its session in Geneva on May 
14. 

The Conference also adopted five 
formal recommendations affecting the 
international status of seafarers. Spe- 
cifically, they concern the engagement 
of seafarers for service in vessels regis- 
tered in a foreign country, the con- 
tents of medicine chests on board ship, 
medical advice by radio to ships at 
sea, social conditions and safety of 
seafarers in relation to registration of 
ships, and wages, hours of work and 
manning. 

Action on these instruments brings 
to 109 the total number of conventions 
adopted by the Conference since 1919. 
The total number of recommendations 
is also 109. The twenty-seven conven- 
tions and fifteen recommendations 
dealing with maritime labor make up 
what is called the International Sea- 
farers’ Charter. 

The International Labor Conference 
is the legislative body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 


World Production 


JORLD-WIDE industrial production 
in 1957 increased by 2 per cent 
over the 1956 level and reached a new 
record, according to the May issue of 
the United Nations Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics. Mining output rose at a 
slightly higher rate than that of manu- 
facturing. Production of metallic ores 
went up by 6 per cent in one year 
and crude petroleum by 2 per cent. 
The higher level of world manu- 
facturing was due primarily to an in- 
crease of 2 per cent in both the food, 
beverages and tobacco and the metal 
products industries, and to a rise of 
about 5 per cent in chemicals and 
petroleum and coal products. 

The volume of mining and manu- 
facturing went up in all regions ex- 
cept North America, where it re- 
mained at the same level. The increase 
was steepest in Asia where mining 
activity rose by 8 per cent and manu- 
facturing by almost 10 per cent. As 
yet incomplete statistics for Latin 
America show a modest rise of 3 per 


cent in manufacturing in that region. 
but a rise of 11 per cent in mining. In- 
dustrial production reached a record 
high in Europe. 

Comparing world production figures 
for the last quarter of 1957 with the 
same period in 1956, the Bulletin 
shows a slight dip of less than one per 
cent. World mining output, however. 
increased about 2 per cent between 
the same two quarters, largely because 
of expanded operations in Latin Amer- 
ica, and in spite of a drop in North 
America. 


Gaza Refugee Aid 


M™ THAN 5,000 refugee girls in 
the Gaza Strip are wearing new 
school uniforms and another group 
of Arab refugee children will soon 
have a chance to go to kindergarten 
for the first time, as a result of the 
help of soldiers and civilians serving 
with the United Nations Emergency 
Force. 

Cloth for the uniforms was bought 
with two checks for 1,600 Egyptian 
pounds, the first of which was pre- 
sented to the Director of the Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, Henry R. Labouisse, by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold during his Christmas visit to 
UNEF. Mr. Hammarskjold made _ the 
presentation on behalf of the units 
and the headquarters staff of UNEF. 

Since then, the cloth has been woven 
locally so as to stimulate the local 
weaving industry and it has been cut 
in an UNRWA Cutting centre. 

The new kindergartens will be estab- 
lished shortly, with the proceeds from 
a spring fair organized on May 3 by 
the Canadian soldiers in UNEF. The 
money — 400 Egyptian pounds — was 
handed over to the UNRWA representa- 
tive in Gaza, W. Roy Lucas, by the 
Commander of the Canadian contin- 
gent. Colonel W. A. Capelle, on 
May 14. 


Health Trends 


ECENT health statistics published 

by the World Health Organization 
indicate that while the death rate from 
cancer is increasing, fewer women are 
dying in childbirth. 

In twenty-eight countries and terri- 
tories, mortality from pregnancy and 
childbirth complications dropped al- 
most 50 per cent between 1950 and 
1956. Denmark had the lowest rate in 
1956, Ceylon the highest. 

Cancer, on the other hand, was 
proving more formidable, with the 
death rate from this disease continuing 
to go up in most of the highly de- 
veloped countries. 





The ECAFE Conference in Kuala Lumpur 


by Dato Abdul Razak bin Dato Hussain 


Chairman. Fourteenth Session, 


Economie Commission for Asia and Far East 


The public at a meeting of ECAFE’S Committee on Indus- 
try and Natural Resources. Below: the conference site 


| oem in March this year two hundred and fifty or 
so men and women from all over Asia, from Eu- 
rope, from the Americas and from Australia and the 
Antipodes made their way to Kuala Lumpur for the 
Fourteenth Session of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. They included a Prime Minister, 
Ministers, Ambassadors and high-ranking civil servants. 
What was in their minds as they left their homelands 
I do not know, but many, I am sure, felt convinced that 
they were setting out on an adventure that might not 
be without risk. 

All of them knew that Malaya was fighting Commu- 
nist terrorism and their newspapers always reported 
outrages, atrocities and battles under a Kuala Lumpur 
date-line. Yet here they were on their various ways to a 
place where there was “trouble,” a place which gazetteers 
dismissed with the words “pop 300.000” and a place 
which was the focal point of independence celebrations 
only a few months previously. 

Some came in giant aircraft and landed at the most 
modern and one of the busiest airports in South-East 
Asia—one hundred and twenty planes land or take off 
during daylight every day. Some came by train and had 
cause to marvel at the latest diesel locomotives which 
pulled their air-conditioned trains into an architectural 
gem of a station exactly on time. Others came by car 
along what have been described as the finest roads in 
Asia. One, I am told, arrived on a motorcycle. None 
was shot at, none saw any “trouble.” They were con- 
ducted to modern hotels and then to the Dewan Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, the air-conditioned conference hall that 
had been specially built in a few months for ECAFE. 

Many of them, I am told, believed that all this was 
too good to be true and decided to have a look at the 
town for themselves. What they saw was clean streets, 
thousands of motorcars, modern shops, new skyscraper 
buildings and happy people. Now these happy people 
were not all of the same race. Malays, Chinese, In- 
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Malayan Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman (left) 
with Dato Abdul Razak, author of this article and the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. 
dians, Pakistanis, Ceylonese, Eurasians, Europeans and 
people from many other countries were mixing freely 
together, were talking together, laughing together, play- 
ing together and working side by side. They welcomed 
the strangers, were willing to help them and were anx- 
ious to tell them that they were not merely Malays. 
Chinese, Indians, etc., but that they were Malayans. 


Under-Secretary Philippe de Seynes, Chairman Dato 
Abdul Razak and ECAFE Secretary C. V. Narasimhan. 


: 
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rhis inter-racial harmony, this working together for 
the common good by the people of the country must 
have left its impression on the delegates for, I am told, 
the Fourteenth Session of ECAFE was the most har- 
monious ever held. 

When the conference opened I had the honor to be 
elected Chairman. It was not without a certain amount 
of misgiving that I took my place on the rostrum. This 
was the first time I had ever been to an international 
conference of this nature, let alone presided over one, 
and after all, my country was taking its place for the 
first time as a fully-fledged member of the Commission. 
I was rather overwhelmed. But I need not have been 
because sitting by my side was the indefatigable, in- 
spiring Executive Secretary, Mr. C. V. Narasimhan, 
who guided me and helped me and on the floor were 
understanding delegates who seemed to want to help 
me too. 

Throughout the conference the delegates maintained 
consistently an informative and high level of debate. 
The deliberations of the Commission, which lasted ten 
days, were carried on in an atmosphere of complete 
goodwill and harmony. There were, of course, times 
when delegates’ self-imposed restraint was endangered 
by deep personal and patriotic sentiments, and though 
some may have sailed near the wind of presidential 
censure they always checked themselves before inter- 
vention on my part was necessary. Views were sincerely 
and courageously expressed. There was throughout a 
constructive attitude and a determination to look at the 
problems confronting the region with a unanimity of 
purpose. This, I am convinced, augurs well for the 
future of the Commission. 


Contributions to Development 


It is worthy of note that the conference was attended 
by delegates of a higher level than at any previous ses- 
sion. Surely this must be proof that countries in the re- 
gion and those outside it which participate in the Com- 
mission’s work now place a much higher value on it 
than ever before? In our deliberations during the ses- 
sion, apart from the many useful and constructive views 
that were expressed, we made, in my view, many note- 
worthy contributions to the economic development and 
wellbeing of the region. First, there was the suggestion 
by the Prime Minister of Malaya in his opening address 
that there should be established a Charter for Interna- 
tional Private Investment by which countries in the re- 
gion would agree to regulate the treatment of private 
foreign capital in order to encourage its flow for con- 
structive development in the region. It was of great 
satisfaction to the people of Malaya to know that this 
suggestion was received by the delegates with apprecia- 
tion and support and that it will be given due and care- 
ful consideration by the Secretariat as well as by the 
Commission itself. 

Secondly, there was the resolution of the conference 
to authorize the Secretariat to assist in the convening of 
intra-regional trade promotion talks. This had been un- 
der consideration for three or four years and for over a 
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year in the form adopted. It was certainly gratifying that 
the conference was able to come to a decision—a his- 
toric decision in the sense that this was the first time 
that Asian countries with their different political 
thoughts and affiliations had agreed to such a proposal. 
I hope that this epoch-making decision will be the fore- 
runner of many more such important decisions in the 
years to come to encourage and stimulate development 
and progress in the region. 

\nother important subject on which the conference 
adopted a unanimous resolution was the Mekong River 
Project. This project is an outstanding example, not 
only of multinational co-operation in the development 
of an international river, but also of the part that the 
United Nations can usefully play in such a development 
because of its objectivity and because of the trust that 
such objectivity begets. I consider it, also, an outstand- 
ing example of what can be done when countries of the 
region are willing to come together and large scale offers 
of aid are forthcoming from the more developed coun- 
tries outside the region 

Fourthly, the conference also came to the decision to 
extend the scope and membership of the Commission in 
order to include Iran in the region. During the delibera- 
tions on this item there appeared to be some mixed feel- 
ing about the further addition to the geographical scope 
and membership of the Commission. However, Iran’s 
application for membership proves that that country 
values the kind of assistance that ECAFE can give and 
appreciates the good work it is doing. 

Chat is a brief survey of the various decisions arrived 
at during the conference, but I feel that I should ac- 
knowledge the value to the Commission of the participa- 
tion of countries outside the region. Apart from the con- 
tributions announced for the Mekong Project, the par- 
ticipation of these countries was, in my view, extremely 
valuable during the discussions on the economic situa- 
tion in Asia and the report of the Committee on Trade 
It was also heartening to note that during the discussion 
of so purely intra-regional a matter as the intra-regional 
trade talks practically all member countries from out- 
side the region abstained from voting. This showed that 
these countries are willing to leave decisions on matters 
affecting countries in the region in the hands of those 


countries 
Interest of the People 


There is no doubt that during the ten days the Com- 
mission met in Kuala Lumpur much was achieved. But 
in the work of an international body like ECAFE there is 
much that still needs to be done. I have no doubt that 
if we approach our work in the right spirit and if mem- 
bers of the Commission from both within and without 
the region place their full confidence in it, the Commis- 
sion will be able to fulfil fully and effectively its task of 
assisting and promoting the economic development of 
the region 

During the Session many speakers paid tribute to the 
Government of the Federation of Malaya for the way 


Mr. de Seynes and Mr. Narasimhan escort the Prime 
Minister to the rostrum for his opening address. 


the conference had been organized. Many intimated that 
they had lost their hearts to Kuala Lumpur. We in 
Malaya thank them for the sentiments they had ex- 


pressed and are proud that our capital pleased them so 
much. But if ECAFE lost its heart to Kuala Lumpur, so 
Kuala Lumpur lost its heart to ECAFE. Our people 
flocked to the conference hall to hear and to see the 


proceedings of a body of the United Nations. For the 
first time in their lives the United Nations became a 
reality, not something they simply read about in news- 
papers, not something that is remote, impersonal and of 
concern only to the great powers. Daily the crowds 
waiting for admission to the public gallery grew and 
grew and one day we had to call the police to control 
them. We regret that the police had to intervene, but we 
are proud to put on record that our people are so in- 
terested. 

And this brings to my mind the words of one of the 
speakers who wound up our deliberations. He had no- 
ticed that the public gallery was always full and his 
comment was, “I find that the United Nations is more 
and more becoming a people’s organization with its 
roots not in chancelleries, but in the mind of the com- 
mon man. This is a development which places heavy re- 
sponsibility on all of us, that is our duty to the peoples 
of the world.” 

I can only add the hope that at all times we remem- 
ber our responsibilities and our obligations to the peo- 
ples who have their trust in us. 
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No Time for Knitting 


First-Person Stories Spotlight 


the Role of Women in Technical Assistance 


Part ‘Two 
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THIS MONTH we continue our series of narratives, begun in the 
May issue, on the role of women in technical assistance. In the first 
article, Miss Mary A. Ross, a nutrition expert of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, writes about home- 
making in the villages of Egypt. Above, Miss Ross (left) and an 
assistant demonstrate the preparation of milk formula for babies. 





Home-Making is Common Ground 


by Mary 


As seen trom the air, the Egyptian delta in February 
was a patchwork of emerald-green fields outlined by 
narrow irrigation ditches, wider canals with parallel 
brown roads forming a larger design. No farmhouses or 
other buildings dotted the landscape. Those mysterious 
brownish patches, rather round in shape and sharply 
divided from the brilliant green of the fields, must, we 
said to ourselves, be the villages. 

Our concern for the next three years as members of 
the FAO extension team would be centred on the fam- 
ilies in these villages, and my particular problem would 
be the lives of the women and children. What did they 
eat? How were the children fed and cared for? Could 
the present food supply be used to better advantage? 
What work do Egyptian village women do? Could these 
rural homes be made more healthful, comfortable and 
safer places to live in? Still more important—would the 
Egyptian villager welcome our investigation into his way 
of life, even though his Government had requested it, 
and would he listen to our suggestions from the out- 
side world? 

Young Cairo women, graduates in agriculture, were 
recruited and employed by the Government to work 
with us as extension home economists and “counter- 
parts.” By working and studying together, these young 
women learned to carry out observation and investiga- 
tion in the village homes. The FAO team lived in one 
of the larger villages in the area chosen by the Govern- 
ment for study. The home economists spent each work- 
ing day in the villages visiting homes, markets and 
schools and talking with the people. In our village work 
we were advised to avoid the company of our male 
colleagues, since in Egyptian villages strict Moslem cus- 
toms are still observed. 

rhree factors made our long periods in the villages 
a profitible and pleasant experience, despite the heat 
and dust and the physical effort of observing from the 
vantage point of a reed mat on the floor or doorstep 
Che traditional Arab hospitality had not been diluted 
by the centuries; everyone, everywhere, shares concern 
for the health and welfare of children; and the curiosity 
and excitement caused by “lady visitors” from Cairo 
and the United States never entirely died out. Once our 
mission had been carefully explained to the headmen of 
the village, families vied for the honor of a visit, and 
the womenfolk entertained us with stories of their lives, 
showed us their prized possessions and answered our 
questions with high good humor 

Life in the villages was almost as strange to our 
Egyptian “counterparts” as it was to us, for they had 
grown up in the broad streets and modern houses of 
Cairo, where homes have modern facilities, and excel- 


lent shops offer a wide variety of foods. However, their 
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deeply rooted knowledge of Moslem family life and 
customs enabled us, working together, to formulate 
ways and means of understanding and helping the 
village people. 

After a few weeks of observation, it all seemed easy. 
Many sound recommendations about food habits and 
improvement of homes could have been made, but the 
“why” behind present customs soon disclosed circum- 
stances beyond the control of the villagers to change. 
Although wheat, a nutritionally superior cereal, was 
grown, maize was the staple cereal in the diet, because 
wheat was the cash crop required to pay the rent for 
the farmers’ land. The mainstay of the diet—big, thin 
rounds of maize bread—was delicious when fresh, but 
the rounds were baked only once a week and were 
often dry and leathery. Why? Fuel was so scarce that 
one baking had to last for a week. Likewise, broad 
beans, an important food in Egyptian city diets, were 
only an occasional treat in village homes because they 
require much fuel to prepare. 

Babies were usually breast-fed until well into the sec- 
ond year, without benefit of supplemental foods, and 
debility was sometimes severe. Mothers told us, “If I 
give my baby anything but the breast he will die.” The 
truth behind this belief lay in the difficulty of adapting 
Egypt’s spicy adult foods for infant feeding and in 
preparing safe foods for the baby without adequate fuel. 
Time, study and experimentation with our Egyptian col- 
leagues in the village homes led gradually to practical 
and acceptable answers to some of these problems. 

One of the early results of our work was a demon- 
stration of the feeding of several pairs of twins, using 
and CARE mixed, boiled and 
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The author visits Egyptian villagers at their home. 
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stored in soft drink bottles in a sterilizer made from an 
old oil can. Since the healthiest mother cannot support 
twins on breast milk alone for more than five or six 
months, it was very rare to find older pairs of twins in 
the villages. This demonstration of the use of available 
milk supplies and the improvement in the strength of 
the babies made a deep impression on the people. 

In our home visits we realized that even two or three 
extra piastres a day could be used to good advantage 
by the housewife. As in many parts of the world, 
chickens and eggs were the traditional source of 
women’s income, eggs being a favorite barter item in 
the village market. With help and advice from our male 
colleagues in agriculture, we were able to teach the 
women improved care and feeding of their chickens. 
Later, when the egg supply was adequate, a cooperative 
was formed to sell the eggs in Cairo for a better price 
than the village market could bring. 

Although village women do not attend public meet- 
ings, the problem of teaching diet, child care, home 
sanitation and sewing was solved as women invited 
friends and neighbors to come to their homes for our 
demonstrations. Young girls, who lead less restricted 
lives than their older sisters, were permitted by their 
families to attend classes in our small centres in the 
villages, and this group activity was much enjoyed. Vil- 
lage schoolmasters gave strong support in helping to 
organize these classes, which sometimes met in the 
schools. 

We were not the only group concerned with some of 
the manifold problems of these Egyptian villages. Be- 
fore the first year was over, close cooperation with the 
WHO Calioub project was established. Our first-hand 
experience with village foods and ways of preparing 
them, and with the customs and traditions of village life, 
proved invaluable in giving lectures and practical train- 
ing to the nurses and welfare workers of Calioub and 
in preparing teaching materials and demonstrations. Be- 
fore the end of the project, a book of pictures, “Better 
Family Living,” with text in Arabic, was prepared and 
published by Fao for use in training village teachers, 
nurses and other workers in the Arab states. 

The satisfaction found in working with women and 
for women in other lands far exceeds the sense of 
strangeness which is, at first, unavoidable. Perhaps 
women in all parts of the world have more in common 
than men—their homes and babies and the health and 
happiness of their families. At the same time, old tradi- 
tions and customs, religious beliefs, local foods and fuel 
supplies tend to reinforce the power of “the old ways.” 
because the customs of home life, which govern the 
lives of so many of the world’s women. are intimate and 
personal and are the folkways of the people. The prac- 
tical problem of applying basic sciences to the improve- 
ment of home and family life could be solved only after 
we learned to know the homes and families, and to 
appreciate the cultural pattern and religion, of another 
country. To do this is to explore new areas of common 
ground among women, which far outweigh the differ- 
ences of culture and creed. 
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Sita Becomes a Nurse 


by Annette Massey 


A NURSE from the United States describes her 
experiences on an assignment for the World Health 
Organization during which she helped to train Ceylon’s 


new generation of nurses. 


It would be difficult to say when I decided to join 
forces with WHO. I remember chiding my co-workers 
in West Virginia about doing something “different” or 
“unusual” and receiving the reply, “Why don’t you? 
There’s an application here for a nurse to go and work 
with WHO.” I read the announcement and said to Kitty, 
“Pll look into this, sometime,” not thinking for a mo- 
ment that I really would. 

There is no one reason why a person decides to tear 
up roots and to face a new horizon. It could be adven- 
ture, the call of travel, the challenge of something dif- 
ferent, a desire to help in some great enterprise. At any 
rate, | found myself looking at a map. I observed, as 
I read the letter from wHo, that Ceylon was exactly half 
way around the world from where I lived. Why recount 
all the preliminaries? WHo told me that I was to report 
to the Education and Training Project at the School of 
Nursing in Colombo, Ceylon. 

Thére was a briefing period in Geneva where I was 
officially welcomed into WHO; then, after learning some- 
thing of Ceylon and its people, I was on my way to the 
WHO Regional Office in New Delhi, India. 

I boarded and disembarked from one plane, then an- 
other. I entered a country and left it again, before I fully 
realized where I was. The dissatisfaction of having 
missed so much on my hurried flight kindled a desire 
to see more of these fascinating places along the way. 
It would come some day, but, for now, there was a job 
to be done. 


Quickly Meeting Demands 

Ceylon is often referred to as “the Pearl of the East.” 
and my first impression of this gem was from the air 
with a beautiful view of the beaches and shore line. This 
seemed a perfect setting for the practicing of health on 
WHO’s terms, “the complete mental, physical and social 
well-being of the individual and not the mere absence of 
disease.” But behind the lush green and the palms was 
sickness, and it was for this reason that technical as- 
sistance was being given to the training program for 
nurses. The country’s demands for more and more 
nurses must be met, and met quickly. 

Medicine is one of the government services in Ceylon, 
and this country does not have the problem of recruiting 
student nurses found in many others. Perhaps this, in 
part, is because of the limited opportunities as yet for 
women to undertake careers in Ceylon. Also, the stu- 
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Sinhalese nurses receive special instruction for Ceylon’s fight against tuberculosis. 


dent nurse receives an attractive stipend while learning 
her profession. Over the years, the standard require- 
ment for admission to nursing has been raised to include 
a broader basic education. 

While the question of language is still under con- 
sideration, there are two divisions of the Colombo 
School of Nursing, one teaching in English, the other 
in the national language, Sinhalese. The patterns of 
nursing, as practiced in Ceylon, have been adapted from 
the many nursing groups, orders and organizations 
which have contributed to the education of nurses else- 
where. The majority of students come directly from the 
village or the interior. For some. the journey to the 
School of Nursing in Colombo may be one of the few 


visits they have evel paid to the capital city. 


1 New Meaning 


One student—let us call her Sita—lives in a village 
sixty miles from Colombo. On one of two admission 
days during the year, in January or July, Sita is among 
forty or fifty students admitted to the school. The 
sitting room of the nurses’ quarters is filled with the 
families and relatives of students who have come to 
wish them well. Sita has passed her written entrance 
examinations, her physical exam (she must be four feet, 
eight inches tall, at least) and now, after admission, is 
ready to begin the serious matter of studying nursing 
As she learns to nurse her patients, Sita finds that an 


equally important part of her work is health teaching 


As many of the diseases in Ceylon are preventable, the 
knowledge she acquires about environment and sanita- 
tion takes on a new meaning in terms of teaching het 
people and preventing disease. 

The method of supplying clean, pure water; the 
pasteurization of milk; the disposal of body wastes; the 
protection of food from dust and flies—these are em- 
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phasized by class visits to the various plants and mar- 
kets in and around Colombo. Since an understanding 
of bacteria is basic in prevention of disease, a visit to a 
science laboratory provides an opportunity of discover- 
ing, for the first time, that there are such things. More 
recently, a laboratory has been planned in the School of 
Nursing itself, where bacteria can be studied “at home” 
and more thoroughly. 

When Sita returns to her village for a visit, she may 
speak with pride, if not authority, concerning her newly 
found knowledge in relation to community health and 
the specific needs of her people, now become very ap- 
parent to her. The many cases of malnutrition which 
Sita observes in the ward and in the children’s clinic 
begin to arouse her interest in the relationship between 
diet and disease. Helping an illiterate mother to see the 
importance of a balanced diet may be a difficult task, 
but success, even a small degree of success, is rewarding 
enough to keep on trying. Parasitic diseases also take 
their toll of children in Ceylon, and Sita comes to rec- 
ognize them as a particular enemy of her people’s health. 


Good Value Received 

During her third and last year of study, Sita may be 
chosen for midwifery training. This is especially im- 
portant in view of the rising Ceylonese birth rate. With 
this additional training, the former village girl becomes 
an even more valuable member of her community. If 
Sita follows the usual pattern, she will probably marry 
after graduating, in which case she will be well prepared 
for the responsibility of motherhood, and her medical 
knowledge will be of help also to her friends in the 
neighborhood. If, however, she combines marriage with 
nursing or later returns to part-time nursing, there are 
many opportunities for service. The occasional career 
nurse may be given a fellowship for foreign study or 
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service abroad, or she may be asked to act as “counter- 
part nurse” to technical assistance personnel on mission 
in Ceylon. Whatever her future holds for her, Sita and 
hundreds of her kind can be certain that her country 
will receive good value for the care and money devoted 
to their training. The new nurses of Ceylon have an im- 
portant part to play in building a happier future for 
her people. 

Soon, my own future caught up with me in the shape 
of a mission completed. The time had passed all too 
quickly. The job was not done—in fact, it was hardly 
more than started. The experience had been invaluable, 
and now I must make way for another. During my three 
years in Ceylon, I had been reminded from time to time 
of all the fascinating countries I had passed through 
on my way there. Occasionally, someone came by car 
overland from England or the Middle East. I became 
interested. I began studying maps, the weather and 
finally a little about automobile mechanics. Then the 
decision was taken and I knew there was no looking 
back. I decided to drive back to England—15,000 
miles overland. 


The problems involved seemed insurmountable at 
first, but I devoted my spare time during the last year 
to gathering information, writing letters and making 
plans. With every doubtful remark concerning the wis- 
dom of my journey I became more determined. 

My little car was packed to capacity. A diagram was 
made showing where every item or spare part could be 
found. Each article was wrapped in paper and care- 
fully labelled. In addition to spare auto parts were 
supplies such as tinned food, soap, medicines and nu- 
merous other items which might—who could say?— be 
required somewhere en route where they would be 
unobtainable. 

The drive from Colombo began with an overnight 
jaunt through the jungle to the ferry landing at Tali- 
mannar, the beginning of my six-month tour. As I 
neared at last the chalk cliffs of England, I caught my- 
self wondering, a little enviously, what my successor— 
and Sita’s successors—were thinking as the training 
cycle in Colombo began over again. Like all happy 
travellers, henceforth I would carry another world in 
my luggage. 


Office Management in Israel 


by Naney A. Gray 


WOMEN EXPERTS are giving technical assistance 
in fields far removed from such obvious ones as child 
care and nursing. One United Nations expert, a 
Canadian, was asked to advise the authorities in Israel 
on office organization and management. 


On a bright, sunny afternoon in 1954, I took a plane 
from Ottawa to New York on the first part of a journey 
to Israel. A few hours later I landed in New York to 
report to the United Nations for briefing. This was the 
start for me of a wonderful adventure. I was on my way 
to Israel as an adviser on office management under the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 

In particular, | was to advise the Government of Is- 
rael on the organization and equipment of model offices 
and to direct a training program for the supervisory 
personnel of the Israeli Civil Service. 

Another plane took me to Israel, and my first and 
most pleasant task was to learn as much as possible of 
the land, its people and its Government so that any rec- 
ommendations I might make would be based on a 
realistic understanding of conditions and be practical 
in approach and possible of accomplishment. 

My work was to involve considerable travelling, a 
relatively simple matter in Israel, for the country is 
small and the taxi service between cities is excellent. 

By the end of my orientation period, I had cleared 
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my terms of reference with the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner. By these I was to advise on the organization, 
procedures, methods and equipment of three model 
offices to enable modern methods of office practice to be 
exemplified, and to direct a course for instructors in 
office management. I had found that it would be im- 
practical to attempt to set up model or dummy offices 
as training centres, and therefore decided to choose 
offices, one in each of the three main cities, Jerusalem, 
Tel-Aviv and Haifa, which were representative of other 
Israeli offices and had, if not all, at least many of the 
usual administrative services. The three offices chosen 
also represented different types of government organi- 
zation. 

In Jerusalem the District Health Office is representa- 
tive of a combination of professional and clerical work 
being performed in the same unit. The Population Reg- 
istration Office in Tel-Aviv is representative of an ad- 
ministrative and clerical office with a direct service for 
a large section of the population, actually one third of 
the total population of Israel. The Port of Haifa Admin- 
istration is the administrative part of a large public com- 
mercial enterprise which is also representative of similar 
organizations in other ministries, such as Posts, Labor, 
Agriculture and even, perhaps, government corpor- 
ations. 

I used organization and methods techniques to survey 





these offices and to prepare reports in considerable 
detail, in order that they might be used as texts for 
organization and methods training, as well as the blue- 
print from which all the recommendations might be 
implemented. 

At the same time as work was proceeding on the 
three demonstration offices, the second part of the 
project, the training course for instructors in office man- 
agement, was prepared and got under way in Jerusalem. 
I'wenty-seven students, representing all the ministries, 
attended a ninety-eight-hour course. It was designed to 
demonstrate the principles and practices of office man- 
agement and the techniques of instruction and to teach 
the trainees how to use the subject knowledge and the 
techniques acquired. In addition to supervisory person- 
nel, this course has been used as the basis of a training 
course for organization and methods officers. The lec- 
turers included two United Nations public administra- 
tion experts, one United States Operations Mission ex- 
pert, five Israeli senior officials, three consultants of 
Haifa industrial service corporations and a high-ranking 
officer of a Tel-Aviv chemical industry. 


More Tasks Than Time 


Ihe establishment of an Organization and Methods 
Service by the Civil Service Commissioner resulted nat- 
urally from the work done in the demonstration offices, 
where my Israeli counterpart and his assistants had 
received considerable experience in “O and M” tech- 
niques. The organization of this service had to be clari- 
fied, the working program of the unit planned, and the 
newly recruited staff trained. In addition to carrying out 


a very full program the service was made responsible 


for implementing recommendations in the demonstra- 


Before and after- 


tion offices which were impossible to complete during 
my stay. We always had more tasks than time, despite 
the hard-working habits of the Israelis. 

Government offices are open from 7.30 a.m. to 
2.30 p.m., and there is no break for lunch. However, 
as in Canada, most civil servants do stop for tea. Some 
persons rest in the early afternoon from the heat of the 
sun, but the cooler hours see them busy again with uni- 
versity studies, meetings and development groups, en- 
joying a concert of fine music or visiting friends. 

Israelis work a six-day week, Sunday to Friday. Shab- 
batt or Sabbath begins on Friday at sundown, and in 
Jerusalem this is signalized by the blowing of a ram’s 
horn. From then until Saturday at sundown there is no 
public transportation. On Saturday evening, everyone 
goes for a walk. The children of Israel are a joy to be- 
hold. They love to sing, and they are the happiest chil- 
dren I have ever seen. As the future nation, they are 
given the best of everything. Education is considered a 
major feature of the national life. 

Living daily with the tensions of the Middle East was 
a new experience for me. I admired the courage of these 
people who, with quiet determination, carried on their 
task of making the country once again flow with milk 
and honey. It is a great challenge to a United Nations 
adviser to make certain that her recommendations meet 
the real needs of the country, always bearing in mind 
that expenditures must be kept to a minimum not only 
for the usual reasons but because of the economic con- 
dition of Israel and the high cost of defence. 

The Israeli word of greeting is “Shalom,” which in 
English is “Peace.” The word is repeated countless 
times every day by the people. I wish it in my heart 
for them. 


-a telephone ex- 


change demonstration office in Jeru- 


salem (above, left) and filing section 


(above, right). 
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‘Dona Alicia de UNICEF’ 


by Alice Shaffer 


THE REPRESENTATIVES OF UNICEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, are not, strictly speak- 
ing, technical assistance experts, but they are concerned 
with the health and nutrition problems of young people 
and mothers in many lands, and their work goes hand 
in hand with that being carried out under the technical 
assistance program. We have asked the chief of 
UNICEF's Central American office to describe how 
she became interested and what the work involves. 


I was the youngest of six children in a closely knit 
family, brought up in a Quaker village where the 
Quaker meeting, the Quaker Academy—a_ boarding 
school—not only occupied the central physical location 
in the community, but were the focal point in the lives 
of all who lived there. 

Home, meeting and academy were almost insepara- 
ble in their nurture of a religious faith and education. 
The world in those days was not brought to one by 
radio and television; for the most part the cultural and 
social activities were of the homemade variety. 

Together with my great curiosity to know and learn 
about things, those early days in Indiana and Illinois, 
in places so tiny that most maps did not even mark 
them, must have been greatly responsible for stimulating 
my interest in welfare work. 

Home economics was my major subject at college, 
and a teacher’s certificate in nutrition and sewing got 
me my first job with the Family Welfare Society at 
Hartford, Connecticut, working with negro families dur- 
ing the depression. While working there my mind often 
went back to the time when I was five years old and 
my eighteen-year-old brother gave me understanding 
of people of another color by telling me that God made 
the black children and the white children and loved 
each one just the same. 

The more I saw and learned of human need and 
suffering the more I wished I could help in a more 
adequate way. For special training, after four years at 
Hartford, I entered the Graduate School of Social Serv- 
ices Administration at the University of Chicago and 
took a master’s degree. 

Now, after refugee work with the Quakers in Berlin 
and Vienna at the beginning and after the end of the 
Second World War, after service as United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau child welfare consultant in Costa Rica, 


Cuba and Paraguay, and after nine years with UNICEF,,. 


I still feel just as strongly, possibly more so, about the 
needs of human beings, especially those of children. 

It was natural that UNICEF would have a special ap- 
peal for me. I am primarily interested in children and 
their well-being, and UNICEF encompasses “all the 
world’s children.” 
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Their mothers, too, interest one. In-the years I have 
been working with them in Central America I have seen 
what one sees everywhere and anywhere, in the rela- 
tions between a mother and her child. There is love and 
concern for the child, but very often circumstances too 
difficult to surmount alone have prevented mothers 
from giving their children the care needed for their 
health and well-being. Love, food, shelter and develop- 
ment of the mind, body and spirit are well recognized 
essentials for children; but ignorance, poverty and dis- 
ease form a vicious circle into which a large proportion 
of children and mothers are drawn. 

There is no simple, single or easy answer for the 
breaking of that circle. Nevertheless one can see it being 
broken as international organizations, together with 
governments, pool their special resources—for example, 
in the extension of rural public health centres, bringing 
pure water to villages, combating diseases through 
nation-wide campaigns, assisting in increased produc- 
tion and use of local foods, or by encouraging and 
helping bring about community participation toward 
recognizing and meeting their own needs. 

Observing mothers walking great distances over dif- 
ficult roads to carry water from streams, one under- 
stands something of the problem of hygiene practices 
in the home, school and community. 


Simple Supplies of Great Value 


Supplies provided by UNICEF in a variety of programs 
play an important part in the attempts of governments 
to improve the condition of mothers and children. 
Simple supplies like skimmed milk, vitamins, soap, a 
sewing machine, when used well and with vision, can 
be educational tools of inestimable value in stimulating 
communities to improve their well-being. 

Working from Guatemala City—at one time with 
twenty-two countries, including Central America, plus 
Jamaica, Haiti, the Dominican Republic and Cuba 
has been fascinating, often very tiring, but warmly re- 
warding. 

When I first came to Guatemala City nine years ago, 
there was that element of pioneering in the development 
of UNICEF’s programs in Latin America which appealed 
very much to me and my nature. Since then the Fund’s 
programs have progressively been intensified and ex- 
panded in scope, and to date a total of nearly $7 mil- 
lion in aid has been supplied to the ten countries which 
now make my “parish.” All ten now are among the 
twenty currently being helped with anti-malaria cam- 
paigns in the Americas. 

When first discussing UNICEF programs throughout 
the area, I always spoke with each government at top 
official levels concerning their main needs. Everywhere 
malaria control and malnutrition were indicated as the 
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principal problems. For the malaria control programs, 
governments made available quite sizable contribu- 
tions, whereas the technical advice came from WHO, 
with UNICEF putting in supplies such as insecticides, 
sprayers, transport and laboratory equipment. As a re- 
sult, great sections of land formerly malaria-infested 
and uninhabitable—in El Salvador, for instance—are 
now cleared and usable for agriculture. Not only does 
this improve the health of the children, but it aids in 
making families economically self-supporting and thus 
in providing better living conditions for the children. 

lo help the malnutrition problem, governments have 
distributed milk through schools and health centres and 


established other centres where pre-school children, 


nursing and pregnant women receive supplementary 
food. In each country responsibility for supplying such 
items as utensils and cups for mixing and serving the 
milk has generally been assumed by teachers and par- 
ents in rural communities. Since pure water is not al- 
ways available for the mixing of the milk, children and 
parents have often provided the wood with which to 
make the fire to boil the water first. Dried milk pro- 
vided by UNICEF was, in the beginning, bought from 
United States surplus at minimum cost and shipped to 
various countries. At present it is given to UNICEF cost 
free. UNICEF pays the shipping expenses to the country. 

In Guatemala alone 72,000 children receive milk 
with UNICEF assistance. In all the programs, increased 


A malaria-control sprayer attracts young Costa Ricans. Honduras children enjoy their 
school garden and (opposite) their free UNIcEF milk. Nicaraguan mothers (left) watch 
a demonstration on how to bathe a baby and gather at their new community well. 
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emphasis and efforts have been directed toward reach- 
ing more children of pre-school age as well as pregnant 
and nursing mothers in view of the findings of severity 
of malnutrition in these groups. 

In order that governments might eventually assure 
the continuance of such programs on a permanent basis, 
UNICEF has assisted five Central American countries by 
providing equipment for milk-drying plants. In El Sal- 
vador, for example, the plant is to be operated by a 
milk producers’ cooperative. 

Visitors who come to our area office in Guatemala 
City often remark at the amount of work to be done. 
My working day begins at 8 a.m. and goes on, with con- 
stant interruptions, until six in the evening. Of course, 
on field trips the work usually continues into the night, 
and week-ends are often given to travel to and from 
countries. 

Long hours, perhaps—but I prefer to put it this way: 
the main trouble is that there is so very little time for 
the great variety of things one is supposed to do and 
wishes to do. I am acutely aware of this. Only recently 
on my way to work I met some Indians with terribly 
heavy loads on their backs which caused them to bend 
over so far that they could hardly lift their eyes to see 
where they were going. I felt a kinship to them. 

At the area office in Guatemala City I have an excel- 
lent and most capable staff, both internationally and 
locally recruited. Being a relatively small group, all may 
share the progress of the different programs and assist 
in special tasks to be undertaken, often for difficult 
deadlines. Through almost daily discussions there is 
something of a family atmosphere rather similar to the 
one in which I was lucky enough to grow up. I think 
everyone has a fine sense of responsibility and concern 
for the work and contributes in a creative way. 

About half the time I am away from the area office 
in Guatemala City on field trips which vary from a few 
days to a few weeks. 

On these trips I contact government officials and 


project personnel both to review existing programs and 
to discuss plans for which they would like to request 
further UNICEF assistance. On the basis of field discus- 
sions and technical information and orientation from 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations, program 
recommendations are prepared for presentation to the 
UNICEF Executive Board. 

Another very important aspect of these contacts with 
governments is to work toward obtaining increased con- 
tributions from those governments which donate to the 
Fund as well as receive assistance from it. 

Danger of overwork is not the only hazard in these 
parts; there are also earthquakes. Once we had them 
every day for about two weeks. Work here has its com- 
pensations and amusing aspects, too, apart from just the 
satisfaction of seeing the results. After nine years the 
local post office, for instance, has got to know me so 
well that, when an envelope addressed merely “Alice” 
arrives for one of the local shops by that name, it some- 
times reaches me although it bears the shop’s address. 
Even in official mail parlance I am know as “Dona 
Alicia de UNICEF.” At the airports, passenger lists show 
one’s occupation—I once saw “propagandista” as mine. 

When I was studying at the University of Chicago, 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, that great social welfare 
leader who was one of my teachers, once told the class 
of public welfare administration, “You don’t have to 
know everything, but you should learn how and where 
to find the things you need and want to know.” 

UNICEF’s work is unending in such demands, for the 
world’s children need many kinds of help. As the For- 
eign Minister in Honduras commented to me on one 
of my early visits to that country, “When the United 
Nations through practical programs can say to the 
mothers and fathers of my country that it cares for 
their children, this, I believe, is the most important 
thing that it can say now.” 

Today the United Nations Children’s Fund is bring- 


ing that message. 


New Values in an Ancient Culture 


by Parvi Thampi 


THE ASIAN WOMEN’S SEMINAR which was 
described last month had as its object the encourage- 
ment of a greater participation in public life by Asian 
women. Some of the technical assistance projects call 
for the personal support of women. Most of them are 
taking place in the context of a society where the 
changing position of women is an essential feature of 
our time. We have asked the daughter of one of India’s 
ambassadors to comment on some of the changes which 
have marked her generation of Indian women. She is 
the wife of a United Nations administrative officer who 
formerly worked in the Technical Assistance Board 


office in New Delhi. 


A few years ago my husband was working in the New 
Delhi office of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board. During his period of service there, a woman 
expert in social welfare arrived on a mission, armed 
with a little brochure of instructions which some well- 
meaning person had handed to her. It contained hints 
on such problems as how to keep cool in the summer 
and how to prevent mosquitoes from biting! I remember 
how that woman discarded her brochure after a few 
weeks and began to discover India for herself, without 
thinking much about safeguards. She invented her own 
formula which was, in effect, to go everywhere and 
meet everyone, regardless of the heat or the mosquitoes. 
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As a social welfare expert, she was fascinated by the 
tremendously important part which she saw that the 
women were playing in the new Indian society. As a 
human being, she was both fascinated and nonplussed 
by the immense variety which she met in Indian condi- 
tions, values and outlook. It was her sense of constant 
surprise, of continually learning some new thing, which 
helped me to put myself in her place and to look at the 
bewildering variety of my own land with new eyes. 
Especially I began to reflect on the changes in the life 
of India’s women which I had seen around me during 
the previous twenty years, changes which are of im- 
portance in the work of many technical assistance ex- 
perts who bring to India the fruits of their knowledge 
and experience gathered elsewhere. 

In writing about a country like India, even I, an 
Indian, am baffled by its vastness and diversity, which 
make any categorical statements almost impossible. 
This is especially the case in the social field, where 
customs and conditions vary so widely. For instance, 
we have women in India who still live in seclusion, 
though the system of purdah or veiling, is fast dying 
out; and, on the other hand, we also have women am- 
bassadors, governors, members of Congress, United 
Nations delegates and political firebrands. 

Again, there are households where woman is very 
much of a downtrodden creature, completely subservient 
to the man in the house, with no scope whatever to 
develop any outside interest or ability; where her posi- 
tion is no better than it was a hundred years ago and 
probably much worse than it was a thousand years ago. 

At the same time there are homes where woman is 
virtually the head of the family, around whom every- 
thing and everyone “revolves.” 


The Vast Majority 


Then there is the vast majority of Indian women who 
live as they have been living for centuries—peasant 
women who lead a hard but not humorless life in the 
fields and the homes—to whom it would be inept to 
talk about the status of women, when their overwhelm- 
ing problem is not social or psychological but one of 
hunger and sickness. 

Going back a little we find that, from ancient times, 
Indian womanhood has held a place of honor in society. 
In the Ramayana, an epic written some thousands of 
years ago, one of the heroes, Lakshman, was supposed 
never to look directly on the face of his sister-in-law, 
Seetha—so great was the respect he had to show her. 
Such respect began to dissipate from about the seven- 
teenth century as a result of a series of foreign con- 
quests, followed by a stagnation in Indian culture. No 
wonder there used to be a saying at that time that a 
man should have four wives—the first to cook his food, 
the second to rear his children, the third to serve as an 
ornament in his household, and the fourth so that he 
could beat her and she could serve as an example to 
the others! 

Thanks chiefly to Mahatma Gandhi and the nationalist 
movement, Indian women began to play an active part 
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in the life of their country. During the last twenty years, 
there has been a subtle change in the values and atti- 
tudes of women of the upper and middle classes, where 
the impact of modern ideas has been the greatest. 

Let us take a look at the life of an average girl of this 
class twenty years ago. In those days, formal education 
for a girl was not considered necessary. She probably 
went to school, but college was a luxury. So long as she 
was fairly literate and could help her mother in house- 
hold duties and perhaps learn to sing in tune, she was 
considered sufficiently accomplished. Almost as a mat- 
ter of course—and because she mixed very little with 
the opposite sex—she married a man of her parents’ 
choice, and she led, in most cases, a happy and fruitful 
married life, content to be the junior partner, serene in 
her domesticity. 

The girls of today have taken up higher education 
with enthusiasm. They show an increasing—and, to 
men, alarming—propensity for careers and have even 
started invading such masculine preserves as engineer- 
ing and technology. Of course, career women are still 
comparatively rare; the main goal of most young women 
is still matrimony, and many a young woman has given 
up a promising career—even in the coveted Foreign 
Service—for the sake of a home. 

Toward love and marriage itself there has been a 
marked change of attitude. Some girls now even have 
the audacity to fall in love with a boy and marry him, 
and there are more and more of these so-called “love 
marriages.” Even in families where marriages are 
arranged, as they still are generally, the girl is begin- 
ning to demand, if not the right of veto, at least a 
chance to see and know her fiancé. 

The institution of marriage itself is becoming increas- 
ingly a matter of equal but separate status—the hus- 
band being the salary-earner and the policy-maker, the 
wife the coordinator and administrator. Whereas the 
wife of twenty years ago would have referred to her 
husband as “he” or the “child’s father,” the wife of to- 
day dares to address him by name—even in front of 
her mother-in-law. 

There is, however, a growing restlessness among our 
young married women today—as though the possession 
and care of a home and family (which to their mothers 
and grandmothers was a sacred duty and more than 
enough) no longer suffice. Some of these young wives 
take up part-time jobs like teaching (and India has no 
baby-sitting problems to deter them); some women 
sublimate this restiveness into various hobbies and 
talents; some indulge in a social and sartorial whirl 
which would put any western society to shame; and, 
for those women who are not mentally or morally equip- 
ped for anything else, there is the age-old and universal 
pastime of scandal-mongering. 


Independence, Self-Reliance 


The outlook toward widows, too—once the pitiful 
scum of family life—is changing. While a decade ago 
a Hindu widow could remarry only on pain of social 
ostracism, today, except in very orthodox circles, she 





can and does remarry. The same is true of divorce. | 
myself can claim a few divorced cousins and many 
friends who, widowed in their twenties with young chil- 
dren to support, have educated themselves, taken up a 
career, married colleagues in their profession and de- 
veloped a lucrative livelihood and some standing in the 
community. With the break-up of the traditional joint 
family system and the development of smaller family 
units, Indian women are showing greater independence 
and self-reliance. A young wife still has a tendency to 
run to her mother in times of crisis, but the 
phenomenon of a mother (or even of a grandmother! ) 
still tied to her own mother’s apron strings is increas- 
ingly rare. 

Among professions, medicine, incidentally, is a field 
very popular among our women today. Since there are 
still many women who will not consult a man, even at 
the point of death, “lady doctors,” as they are called, 
are not only plentiful but essential. While they were 
once looked upon with faint contempt, they are now no 
longer despised 

Ihe same is true of the social worker. In a country 
where seventy per cent or more of the population lives 
in sub-human conditions, thousands of women selflessly 
indulge in social welfare work to better the conditions 
of others. Whereas social work was once looked upon 
as the last refuge of lonely or eccentric women, today 
even the wives of the most highly placed Indian officials 
and politicians are not considered worthy of their posi- 
tion unless they spend at least a few hours a week 
distributing free milk to school children, medicines to 


the needy or advice to women on the necessity for 


family planning and control 

In the last twenty years women have made a mark 
in the field of entertainment, too, which is rather re- 
markable considering that, until recently, women were 
absent from the theatre, their parts being acted by men, 
while an air of notoriety surrounded those women who 
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danced or sang in public. Nowadays women dancers 
and musicians are being heaped with honors, are in 
great demand at official functions and wedding recep- 
tions and are the idols of young girls. As for actresses, 
one of the recipients in this year’s honors list was Nar- 
gis, the film star. Young women of all classes are 
flocking to the films. Because of a natural modesty, the 
Indian public, however, has not yet enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of a full-fledged kiss on the Indian screen. 


Widening Horizons 


Looking back over the last twenty years, I think the 


Indian woman of today (and again I speak of a very 
small proportion of India’s womanhood) is perhaps 


more of an “all-rounder,” more versatile and more 
emphatic than she was a generation ago, but one cannot 
help the feeling that, with so many opportunities open- 
ing up before her, so many conflicting paths to choose 
from, she seems to have lost a certain steadfastness of 
purpose. a certain inner tranquility, which was the 
mark of her forbears. 

The Constitution guarantees women the right to vote, 
the right to an adequate means of livelihood, the right 
to equal pay, the right to an equal share in the family 
property and the right to any office (even that of Presi- 


.. in the theatre 
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dent), so Indian women find their horizons widening, 
their ceiling unlimited. This knowledge is slowly per- 
meating the villages, too. During the general elections 
last year, women all over the country turned out to vote 
in numbers far exceeding even the most optimistic pre- 
dictions. They tell of an old peasant woman who, too 
old and too sick to walk to the nearest polling booth, 
insisted that her sons carry her there so that she, too, 
could cast her vote. And that was no isolated incident. 
Despite abject poverty, such women are of sturdy moral 
calibre and rugged individualism. 

Essentially the main role of an Indian woman is, and 
perhaps always will be, that of wife and mother—a role 
she has usually played with wisdom and understanding, 
a role in which she has excelled down the centuries 
without the aid of psychiatrists and _ pediatricians 
(though India has her share of viragos, too, who lash 
at their husbands and children with their tongues, tears 
and temper). But, while twenty and more years ago a 
woman was branded merely as the property of some 
male—as the daughter of so-and-so in her youth, the 
wife of so-and-so after that, and the mother of so-and-so 
in her old age—today she is beginning to have an 
identity of her own. And, for better or for worse, she 
knows it. 


. in science classes 
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The Economic and Social Council’s 


‘Twenty-F itth Session 


An Economic Commission for Africa is Established 


_ ABLISHMENT of an Economic Commission for Af- 

rica, with headquarters in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
was a major accomplishment of the twenty-fifth session 
of the Economic and Social Council meeting at United 
Nations Headquarters from April 15 to May 2. This 
action, designed to promote the region’s economic de- 
velopment, was called an “historic” step by many mem- 
bers of the Council. 

The Council also drew up additional directives for 
continued Secretariat action to promote the industrial- 
ization and productivity of underdeveloped countries 
and appealed to member governments to increase their 
financial support of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). It set up a new 24-member Executive Com- 
mittee of the Program of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to replace the present 
United Nations Refugee Fund Executive Committee at 
the end of the year and also considered the annual re- 
ports of the International Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Finance Corporation. The tFc, which 
was set up less than two years ago, reported for the 
first time. Also before the Council were a group of four 
studies on water resources, an aspect of economic de- 
velopment to which special attention was given at this 
session 

One of the six principal organs of the United Na- 
tions, the Economic and Social Council consists of 
cighteen members elected by the General Assembly 


Lach year six members are elected for a three-year 


term. Retiring members are eligible for immediate re- 
election 

This year the countries represented on the Council 
are Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Finland, 
France. Greece, Indonesia, Mexico, the Netherlands. 
Pakistan, Poland, Sudan, the USSR, the United King- 
dom, the United States and Yugoslavia 

The aims of the Council, according to the United 
Nations Charter. are to promote higher standards of 
living. full employment, economic and social progress, 
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international cultural and educational cooperation, and 
universal observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

The Council usually holds two sessions a year—one 
in the spring in New York and the other in Geneva, in 
midsummer—but special meetings have been held on 
occasion. Established in 1945, the Council held its 
1 ,000th meeting last April 16. 

To date the Council has adopted resolutions, set 
up regional and functional commissions, created com- 
mittees on special questions such as forced labor and 
slavery, called international conferences, launched the 
United Nations technical assistance programs, prepared 
international conventions and, in general, coordinated 
work toward bettering living conditions and respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

During the immediate postwar years, the Council 
concentrated on rehabilitation and reconstruction. Its 
next great achievement in the economic field was the 
establishment of the three regional economic commis- 
sions—for Europe, Latin America, and Asia and the 
Far East. In the social field, the Council established 
the International Refugee Organization and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and helped formulate the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and the statute of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees and to establish 
the United Nations Refugee Fund. 

Each year at its first meeting, the Council elects a 
President, a First Vice-President and a Second Vice- 
President. For 1958, the Council elected by acclama- 
tion George F. Davidson of Canada as President, Eurico 
Penteado of Brazil as First Vice-President and Costa 
P. Caranicas of Greece as Second Vice-President. 

Decisions on Economic Affairs 

[he Council voted unanimously to establish the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Africa, a 
step which the General Assembly recommended at its 


last session. 
The Council’s resolution sets down the functions. 
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composition and organization of the new Commission, 
which is to hold its first session as soon as practicable 
and no later than the end of 1958. 

In its deliberations, the Council had before it a joint 
communication from eight African nations—Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Liberia, Morocco, Libya, the Sudan, Tunisia 
and the United Arab Republic—submitting draft terms 
of reference for the Commission. The communication 
suggested, among other things, that membership be open 
to African Members of the United Nations, to countries 
responsible for the international relations of territories 
in Africa, and to the United States and the USSR. It 
also asked that the Commission take concerted action 
for “the economic and social development of Africa.” 

The Council also had before it a communication from 
the United Kingdom submitting draft terms of refer- 
ence which, among other things, would limit member- 
ship to Belgium, Ethiopia, France, Ghana, Italy, Libya, 
Morocco, Portugal, Spain, the Sudan, Tunisia, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Arab Republic and 
the United Kingdom. 

During the discussion, Christopher H. Phillips, United 
States delegate, said that although he deeply appreciated 
the suggestion of the African countries that the United 
States become a member of the Commission, he be- 
lieved membership should be limited to African coun- 
tries and to those administering African territories, as 
outside powers might bring extraneous economic and 
political controversies with them. 

C. P. Arkadev of the USSR said that, in his opinion, 
his country’s participation in the Commission would be 
beneficial. He asked why the United States objected to 
participating in the African Commission and not in the 
other regional commissions. 

Mr. Arkadev supported the proposal of the eight 
African powers to include social as well as economic 
development in the Commission’s terms of reference, 
pointing out that the solution of many social problems 
was a prerequisite to Africa’s economic progress. 

Action creating the Commission was taken on the 
basis of a draft resolution submitted by the Sudan, con- 
taining the draft terms of reference proposed by the 
eight African countries. France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Poland submitted separate amend- 
ments. 

After a roll-call vote on the provision in the draft 
for membership of the United States and the USSR, 
that proposal was deleted. The vote was 5 in favor of 
membership for the two countries to 12 against, with | 
abstention. 

As adopted, the Council’s resolution provides that 
membership will be open to Belgium, Ethiopia, France, 
Ghana, Italy, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Portugal, Spain, 
the Sudan, Tunisia, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Arab Republic, and the United Kingdom. Mem- 
bership will be open to any state in the area which later 
becomes a Member of the United Nations, provided 
that states ceasing to have territorial responsibilities in 
Africa drop out of the Commission. 

Nigeria, Gambia, Kenya and Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, 
Somaliland, Tanganyika and Uganda are to be admitted 
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as associate members, without prejudice to applications 
from other territories. Representatives of associated 
members will be entitled to participate without vote in 
all meetings of the Commission. 

The Commission’s task, the resolution states, will be 
“to initiate and participate in measures for facilitating 
concerted action for the economic development of 
Africa, including its social aspects, with a view to rais- 
ing the level of economic activity and levels of living in 
Africa and for maintaining and strengthening the eco- 
nomic relations of countries and territories of Africa 
both among themselves and with other countries of the 
world.” 

Before a final vote, the Council accepted a Polish 
amendment which specified that the Commission “shall 
establish appropriate liaison and cooperation with other 
regional economic commissions in accordance with res- 
olutions and directives of the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly.” 

After the vote, the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and France declared that, while their respec- 
tive countries were entrusted with vast responsibilities 
in connection with their African territories, they would 
not wish to oppose the view of the majority of the 
independent African countries in the new Commission 
on matters which did not affect the interests of British 
and French territories. 

Two special aspects of economic development, in- 
dustrialization and water development, were studied by 
the Council. 


Industrialization, Productivity 


After discussing two reports by the Secretary-General 
describing the progress made in the United Nations 
program for promoting industrialization and productivi- 
ty in underdeveloped countries and the organizational 
and administrative side of this program, the Council 
adopted two resolutions. . 

The first resolution, adopted unanimously, notes the 
progress made in implementing the Secretariat’s indus- 
trialization and productivity program and emphasizes 
the need to speed it up. 

The resolution also endorses the proposals made by 
the Secretary-General to expand the staff concerned 
with the program and invites him to set up a committee 
of experts to review the program and make recommen- 
dations. The resolution stressed the desirability of 
strengthening the substantive servicing of United Na- 
tions technical assistance operations in the field of 
industrialization. 

The second resolution, also adopted unanimously, 
states that industrialization cannot be undertaken on 
the desired scale without continuing imports of required 
equipment and that these imports must be paid for 
mainly by exports. It points to the importance of the 
relationship between the prices of the raw materials ex- 
ported by the underdeveloped countries and the manu- 
factured goods exported by the industrialized countries. 

The resolution then states that the Council “looks 
forward to the further exploration of commodity prob- 
lems in the light of the desirability of achieving a sound 
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international economic balance in connection with its 
discussion of commodity problems at its twenty-sixth 
session.” 

In considering water resources, the Council dis- 
cussed four reports—on integrated river basin develop- 
ment, water for industrial use, existing hydrological 
services and progress on cooperation in the develop- 
ment of water resources. It adopted a resolution which, 
among other things, notes the efforts being made to 
formulate legal principles applicable to users of inter- 
national rivers; invites the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization to consider the recommendation contained 
in the report on hydrological services that wWMo’s func- 
tions be expanded to include responsibilities in the 
field of hydrology; calls attention to the importance of 
water pollution abatement; and requests the Secretary- 
General to take appropriate measures for establishing 
a centre within the Secretariat to promote coordinated 
efforts for the development of water resources. 

In presenting the report of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, Per Jacobsson, Managing Director of the 
Fund, said that during the past financial year, when 
the boom had turned into a recession, the Fund had 
been active in almost all parts of the world. The Fund 
took measures in all fields within its competence: the 
par value of currencies, trade or exchange restrictions, 
multiple exchange rates, technical assistance, etc. 

The Fund’s most publicized function, he said, was 
to provide financial assistance to its members. The total 
volume of the Fund’s operations since it was established 
amounted to $3.9 billion. Of that, about two thirds had 
been accounted for during the last two years. For the 
twelve-month period from April 1, 1957 to March 31, 
1958, the total amount of drawings and the amount of 
standby agreements outstanding came to $1,712.5 mil- 
lion, compared with $2,012.9 million for the preceding 


period 
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In the world payments situation during the last eight- 
een months, Mr. Jacobsson said, the main features in- 
volved were the effects of the Suez crisis, which the 
credit facilities provided by the Fund had done much 
to mitigate, and the inflationary pressures in the second 
and third quarters of 1957. The corrective measures to 
contain the boom and “the calming influence exerted at 
the Fund’s annual meeting” helped to restore the bal- 
ance of world payments, he said. 

There was, he said, little reason to expect that the 
agricultural and industrial crisis of the 1930°s would be 
repeated in the United States. 

“We should,” he said, “have wisdom enough not 
only to abstain from raising tariffs and imposing other 
obstacles to trade, but also to avoid any abrupt inter- 
ruption of the flow of investment funds.” Such capital, 
he added, had been of great assistance to the develop- 
ment of many countries and to the upward trend in 
world trade. Past recessions, he pointed out, had been 
overcome by the interplay of a reduction of production 
costs and an easing of money and industrial countries 


in a strong reserve position should take action to that 


end. Past experience showed that prosperity was in- 
compatible with a system of closed economies. If prop- 
er measures are taken in good time, he said in conclus- 
sion, the dangers of the recession can be warded off and 
the countries of the world can continue to hope for 
further economic and social advances. 


The Work of the Bank 


Eugene R. Black, President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, told the Council 
that the current year would be “far and away” the 
biggest year since the Bank was founded. By June 30 
it will probably have lent well over $650 million in the 
fiscal period. 

“It is my particular pleasure,” he said, “to tell you 
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that the activities of the Bank . . . in making and en- 
couraging productive investment, are this year at a new 
peak.” Starting at an annual level of lending less than 
$30 million for development purposes, the Bank had 
reached a level of $400 million a year in 1955. 

For the second successive year, projects in South 
Asia and the Far East were dominant in the Bank’s 
operations, he reported. “The amount which will be 
lent in these arcas during the current fiscal year,” he 
commented, “would have looked, in past annual re- 
ports, like a respectable total for our lending all around 
the world.” 

In Latin America, he declared, loans during the cur- 
rent year would at least double the amount of the pre- 
vious year, with an expected total of some $100 million. 
In Africa, loans this year will approximate $100 mil- 
lion, he reported, “and,” he added, “I can foresee a 
growing amount of Bank activity there.” 

Two thirds of the Bank’s lending, he continued, had 
been to increase production and develop new resources 
through adding to the supply of electrical energy and 
through improvements to transportation. Within these 
two categories, loans for transportation have in recent 
months moved to the fore. “Since the end of the fiscal 
year,” he said, “we have lent the equivalent of more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars for railways, high- 
ways, air and water transportation.” Of this amount, 
almost half was accounted for by railway loans in India 
and Pakistan. 

Loans for electric power amounted to $150 million 
for the current year. 

“Loans for the direct benefit of agriculture continue 
to be rather small—only about $25 million this year, 
for land reclamation in Italy and Japan. A much larger 
volume of other lending, however, is helping farm pro- 
duction. The importance of adequate transportation to 
agriculture is, I think, widely appreciated; that electric 
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power, too, can be vital is perhaps not equally well 
understood. But consider the case of north-western 
Mexico, where new electric power and rising produc- 
tion have come hand in hand,” he said. 

For the third consecutive year, loans for the develop- 
ment of industry amount to about $95 million, most of 
it for private steel projects in India and Japan. 

rurning to the IFC, an affiliate of the Bank, Mr. Black 
said that the corporation had, in the past ten months, 
made its first six commitments “in about as wide a 
variety of enterprises as could be imagined within the 
scope of a half-dozen transactions: electrical equipment 
manufacturing; the manufacture of automotive parts; 
copper mining and refining; overhaul and repair of air- 
craft engines; lumbering and wood preservation; kraft 
paper and paper board.” Ownership of the companies 
varied widely; some were owned entirely by the country 
where they operated; some were subsidiaries of com- 
panies abroad; others represented joint ventures of 
foreign and domestic capital. 

Mr. Black stressed that the Bank was considerably 
more than a financing institution. During the year, he 
pointed out, it had cooperated with the Italian Govern- 
ment in a study looking toward the establishment of a 
large nuclear power station in southern Italy. The Bank 
had also continuted its efforts to bring about agreement 
between India and Pakistan on sharing the waters of 
the Indus system of rivers. In this connection, he also 
referred to the Bank’s good offices in regard to compen- 
sation for the shareholders of the Suez Canal. 

In conclusion, Mr. Black declared that he was not 
pessimistic about the current economic situation. “What- 
ever the prospects for the short run, I think it is clear 
that in the longer run they are good. There is still great 
momentum in the economic progress of the under- 
developed countries. It would be deeply unfortunate if 
a preoccupation with domestic economic problems in 





the developed countries should lead to such a diminu- 
tion of international aid and investment that this mo- 


mentum were lost.” 


Decisions on Social Affairs 


Three reports from UNICEF were presented by Miguel 
\. O. de Almeida, of Brazil, Chairman of the Fund's 
Program Committee. These reports cover the Board’s 
session in April 1957, when $8,004,800 was allocated 
for child aid programs in 40 countries or territories; 
the September 1957 session, when the Board allocated 
$16,141,936 for programs in 53 countries and terri- 
tories and the March 1958 session, when $7,379,000 
was allocated for 43 countries and territories. 

Unicer, Mr. Almeida reported, was currently assist- 
ing 325 programs in 100 countries and territories. 
During 1957 some 48 million children and expectant 
and nursing mothers benefited from the principal large- 
scale disease control and child and maternal feeding 
programs assisted by uNicer. The goal for 1958 is to 
reach over 50 million 

While UNICEF's income increased in 1957 to approxi- 
mately $20.7 million as against $15 million in 1954, 
$17.5 million in 1955 and $19.8 million in 1956, the 
annual rate of increase dropped from $2.3 million and 
$2.5 million to only $900,000 in 1957. Allocations, on 
the other hand, exceeded income by $3.4 million in 
1957 as against $2.6 million in 1956 

As a result, the Executive Board is concerned about 
UNICEF’S financial prospects. The United States, tradi- 
tionally the chief contributor to UNICEF, has pledged 
$11 million for 1958, provided this amount will not 
exceed 52.5 per cent of total contributions. Though 
this amount is $1 million higher than the 1957 United 


States contribution, the required matching ratio is 2.5 


per cent higher. If UNICEF is to draw the sum pledged 


by the United States, then other contributions will have 
to imerease substantially 

\ resolution jointly sponsored by Brazil, France, 
Greece, the Sudan and Yugoslavia, taking note of the 
Fund's reports and expressing the hope that “countries 
all over the world will consider ways and means to 
increase their support of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund” was adopted unanimously 

At its last session, the General Assembly requested 
the Council “to establish, not later than at its twenty- 
sixth session, an Executive Committee of the High 
Commissioner's Program to consist of representatives 
of from 20 to 25 states Members of the United Nations 
or members of any of the specialized agencies, to be 
elected by the Council on the widest possible geographi- 
cal basis from those states with a demonstrated interest 
in and devotion to the solution of the refugee problem, 
this Committee to take the place of the United Nations 
Refugee Fund Executive Committee.” The Assembly's 
resolution also set forth the terms of reference for the 
proposed new Committee. 

Following this resolution, the Council established a 
twenty-four-member Executive Committee of the Pro- 
gram of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
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Refugees to replace the twenty-one-member United Na- 
tions Refugee Fund Executive Committee which will 
cease to exist on December 31, 1958. 

The Committee will, among other things, determine 
general policies under which the High Commissioner 
will plan, develop and administer programs under his 
Office and review the funds available to him and the 
program proposed or carried out. 

Countries elected to the new body and the votes for 
each follow: Australia 17, Greece 17, Iran 17, Italy 17. 
Netherlands 17, Switzerland 17, Austria 16, Norway 
16, Sweden 16, Yugoslavia 16, Brazil 15, Denmark 15, 
France 15, Federal Republic of Germany 15, Turkey 
15, United Kingdom 15, United States 15, Belgium 14. 
Israel 14, Tunisia 14, Canada 13, Colombia 13, Holy 
See 13, Venezuela 13. 


Other Action by the Council 


The Council was required to renew one third of the 
membership of the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade, the Commission on Human Rights, the 
Commission on the Status of Women and ten members 
of the Executive Board of UNICEF, whose terms of 
office expire at the end of 1958. 

lo fill vacancies in the membership of the Comis- 
sion on Human Rights, the Council elected France, 
Iraq. India, the Philippines, the Ukrainian SSR, and the 
USSR to replace Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile 
and Denmark. 

The Council re-elected Israel, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States and elected Greece and 
the Netherlands to replace Belgium and Venezuela on 
the Commission on the Status of Women. The election 
of new members to the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade was held over until the Council's 
next session. 

he two-year terms of three members of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee—Czechoslovakia, Morocco 
and Switzerland—expire at the end of 1958. The Coun- 
cil re-elected Czechoslovakia and named the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United Arab Republic as 
new members. The Committee is composed of the eigh- 
teen members of the Council plus six members elected 
for two-year terms. 

The Council also elected ten members of the Execu- 
tive Board of UNICEF for terms beginning January 1, 
1959. Belgium, El Salvador, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Italy, Pakistan, Poland and Yugoslavia were re- 
elected. Australia, Chile and New Zealand were elected 
to replace Austria, Canada and Venezuela. 

The Council filled vacancies on its functional com- 
missions and other subsidiary bodies and considered the 
provisional agenda for its twenty-sixth session. It con- 
firmed unanimously the names of the representatives of 
countries members of functional commissions nomi- 
nated or renominated by their respective governments 
since the close of the twenty-fourth session. 

Following the established practice, the Council re- 
ceived a summary of the financial implications of its 
decisions during the session. 
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at Brussels 


The United Nations pavilion at the Brussels Univer- 
sal and International Exhibition was formally opened 
on April 26 by David A. Morse, Director-General of 
the International Labor Organization, on behalf of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Di- 
rectors-General of the participating specialized agencies. 
Other speakers were Belgian Foreign Minister Victor 
Larock; Camille Gutt, Chairman of the Belgian Com- 
mittee for United Nations Participation; and Henri 
Fast, Commissioner of the United Nations Section. 





The United Nations 


and the major challenges 


which face the world community 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold recently ad- 
dressed a dinner of the fiftieth annual United States 
Governors’ Conference in Miami, Florida. The Secre- 
tarv-General, after brief introductory remarks, spoke 


as follow § 


( NE of the deepest desires of the people in this 
country—and this is true of the peoples of all 
countries—is to make better progress toward a peace 
which is more than just a state of “no war”; peace in 
spite of the strong conflicts between groups of countries 
with different concepts of the organization of society 
and of the place of man in society, peace also in spite 
of the conflicts between what history calls the West and 
the new sovereign states emerging out of the old civili- 
zations on the vast Asian and African continents 

How is the United Nations to help to overcome these 
conflicts and to secure peace? Does it perhaps represent 
an unrealistic approach, or even an obstacle, in a situa- 
tion so different from the one anticipated at the time 
the Charter of the United Nations was drawn up in San 
Francisco twelve years ago, when the Grand Alliance 
was at its moment of victory? 

To the conflict which is referred to as a “cold war,” 
and to the revolutionary developments in the parts of 
the world once under colonial rule, other changes of 
unforeseeable significance for the future of peace have 
now been added. This is the age when, for the first time, 
man has pioneered into the field of the unlimited poten- 
tiality which is hidden in matter and made his first ex- 
periences in the use of nuclear energy—for destruction 
and for construction. This is also the age when, for the 
first time, space travel has been lifted out of science 
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fiction and into the world of practical possibilities 
\gain: what does an organization like the United Na- 
tions mean in such a situation? 

My thesis would be that, far from having been 
rendered unrealistic or outmoded by the developments 
to which I have referred, the Organization has gained 
a new significance from these developments. Its neces- 
sity as a venture in international cooperation is more 
clear today than when it was founded. 


The Flexibility of a Sound Institution 


\lthough the conflict between the Western world 
and the Soviet world has fundamentally changed the 
conditions in which the United Nations must now work, 
it has not rendered the United Nations efforts less 
essential. On the contrary, the deeper the cleavages, 
the greater the need to maintain, by such means as we 
have, contacts across the frontiers, a forum for discus- 
sion and, above all, the possibilities for reconciliation. 
The United Nations is not an instrument for so-called 
appeasement from the point of view of either side, but 
it is a platform where a businesslike mutual exploration 
can go beyond what is possible in regular diplomatic 
forms. The public diplomacy of United Nations meet- 
ings, and the private diplomacy for which the United 
Nations also provides a framework, have served and 
will continue to serve to limit and reduce the impact of 
the basic conflicts. Even one who looks over the history 
of the past years in the most sceptical and critical spirit 
would have to admit that without the possibilities of- 
fered by the United Nations, the world would be 
bogged down much deeper in the difficulties caused by 
the “cold war” than it finds itself today. 

The political rebirth of the great Asian nations and 
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the emergence of a new Africa, which is apparent in 
the creation of a number of independent states, reflect 
deep dynamic tendencies in the history of the present 
age. There is not time here to discuss or analyze the 
roots of these developments. This much may, however, 
be said. Although the changes are in line with the prin- 
ciples of human rights and self-determination set out 
in the Charter, the forces which determine the develop- 
ment naturally are not set in motion by the United Na- 
tions. However, the role of the Organization has not 
been insignificant, as the development, under a system 
of order and equity, of the new balance which we see 
emerging between the old West and the peoples of Asia 
and Africa has been considerably facilitated by the 
United Nations. 

Thus we see that the Organization has corresponded 
to basic needs of our time. In order to do so it has had 
to develop along lines somewhat different from those 
anticipated. It has shown the flexibility of a sound 
institution. The Organization has not been able, always 
and fully, to master the great difficulties it has had to 
face. But it should in justice be said that it has lessened 
the tensions or paved the way for peaceful solutions of 
most of the conflicts on which it has been called upon 
to try its strength. Although it is a new venture, with 
possibilities only partly explored, it has justified the 
hopes of those who have served it and supported it as 
a pioneer undertaking. It may, as such an undertaking 
and with a development of its institutions guided by 
experience, pave the way for a future structure of 
international life in the firmer forms and with the great- 
er authority which, I believe, one day must come. 

Let me now turn to the revolutionary technological 
changes of our age. 

The great scientific discoveries in the atomic field 
have, as you well know, given entirely new dimensions 
to the problem of armaments and war. At the same time 
they have opened vistas to a new age of plenty, follow- 
ing a new industrial revolution. In both respects the 
world community is faced with a major chailenge which 
cannot be solved within the limited orbit of any single 
nation. The problem of disarmament has taken on a 
deeper sense of urgency which more than ever makes it 
a matter of general concern. And the problem of techni- 
cal and economic development has moved into fields 
where international cooperation has become necessary 
if we are to reap the benefits from the new inventions 
without creating new tensions and risks. 

It is well known how, on the initiative of President 
Eisenhower, the United Nations embarked on an ex- 
ploration of the possibilities of wide international co- 
operation for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
results are also well known. In the first place there was 
the Atomic Conference in Geneva in 1955. In the sec- 
ond place there was the creation, under the aegis of 
the United Nations, of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

The Atomic Conference of 1955 was the first great 
break in the wall which for long had separated scientists 
in various countries and slowed down the progress 
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which would have been possible if there had been full 
international cooperation. In spite of the conflicts which 
dominated the political scene, the Geneva Conference 
in 1955 established a very wide exchange of views and 
experiences. It created contacts which served to pro- 
mote the practical application of the findings of the sci- 
entists and a better international atmosphere in this 
vitally important field. In doing so, the first Geneva 
Conference paved the way also for the creation of the 
new Atomic Agency, which after long negotiations was 
set up last year in Vienna. In both respects the United 
Nations proved to be a valuable instrument of negotia- 
tion and bridge building. Without the United Nations, 
this creative process, assuming it would have been pos- 
sible at all, would undoubtedly have taken much longer 
and been much more complicated. 


Agreement Without Vote 


A few days ago I attended in Geneva a meeting of 
the United Nations Advisory Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy. This committee, which was 
created in preparation of the first Atomic Conference 
in Geneva in 1955 and has continued in existence as a 
high-level advisory organ to the Secretary-General since 
then, met this time in order to consider the final pro- 
gram for a second Atomic Conference in Geneva next 
September. In a couple of days this body, where the 
three big Western powers and the Soviet Union are all 
represented by leading scientists, reached agreement on 
all the remaining points under discussion. As usual in 
that body, there were no votes taken. The committee 
works on the basis of agreement. That this has been, 
and is, possible is significant. Its importance goes be- 
yond the limits of the immediate tasks of the committee. 

As to the coming conference itself, it gives every 
promise to repeat the encouraging experience of 1955. 
The conference is likely to lead again to a broad ex- 
change of information, covering the latest developments 
in the scientific sphere and in engineering experience 
about the peaceful applications of atomic power. This 
time new fields will be opened, the most important of 
which probably is the progress made toward peaceful 
use of processes of fusion as a source of energy, a sub- 
ject that was barely mentioned in 1955. The conference 
will be of very considerable size. From the United 
States alone some eight hundred papers will be pre- 
sented. 

However, the United Nations interest is not limited 
to the questions of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
On its program for negotiations on disarmament figure 
the question of atomic bomb tests and the related prob- 
lems of production of atomic bombs and a satisfactory 
system of inspection. There is no reason here and now 
to go into this question, which is at the centre of pub- 
lic debate. In the light of the Soviet attitude as ex- 
pressed in Mr. Khruschev’s most recent letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, let us hope that technical studies of 
an inspection system for a general suspension of bomb 
tests will now come about. We should not underrate 
the importance that it would have if at least in this field 
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positive results could be reached in agreement among 
all the parties concerned. In a situation where, for 
years, we have had to register no results at all, the first 
break is bound to be limited, if regarded by itself alone. 
but its significance may be unlimited when considered 
is an Opening to further exploration of possible areas 
of agreement. In this exploration the United Nations 
will remain at the centre of the picture, whatever the 
procedures chosen for specific questions or situations 
I firmly believe that the possible value of the contribu- 
tion of the Organization to progress in the field of dis- 
armament warrants such a position. 

Che problem of the effects of atomic radiation, result- 
ing from test explosions or from peaceful uses of atomic 
energy—especially from radioactive waste from atomic 
power plants—has also been a major concern of the 
United Nations during the last two years. This summer 
a fifteen-nation United Nations Radiation Committee 
will publish the results of an evaluation of all the scien- 
tific Knowledge available on this problem up to the 
present time. This committee also includes scientists 
from both sides and every continent. Its evaluation of 
the problem and its success in ironing out important 
differences of opinion are likely to provide another 
example of cooperation in areas of vital concern to all 
nations for which the United Nations provides special 
possibilities 

Che General Assembly of the United Nations will, at 
its next session, consider a report regarding the con- 
tinued activities of the Radiation Committee. It is my 
intention to propose to the General Assembly that the 
committee be continued as a centre for intergovern- 
mental activities in this highly important field. I also 
intend to suggest somewhat broader terms of reference. 
so as to render it possible for the committee to serve its 


purpose with increasing efficiency. 


The Problem of Outer Space 


In another field of historic scientific and engineering 
progress, that of space exploration, the United Nations 
also faces a dual problem. We have the question of the 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and the new challenge 
which they represent for the disarmament effort. On the 
other hand, we have recently witnessed the successful 
launching of satellites by the United States and the 
Soviet Union as part of the program of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. The technical achievements 
signalled by these events give rise to new problems 
which have rightly attracted wide attention. The legal 
aspects are now being studied by a Secretariat Commit- 
tee in the United Nations 

It would take me too far if, on this occasion, I were 
to embark on a discussion of the intricate questions 
which will arise once the exploration and exploitation 
of outer space goes beyond its present modest limits and 
restricted scientific purposes. A few preliminary con- 
clusions seem, however. to be of such relevance to this 
short survey of the role of the United Nations in the 
modern world that I would like to mention them to- 
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The precedents which have been set during the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year would seem to indicate 
tacit acceptance that outer space, as distinct from air 
space, is res communis, at least when used for such 
joint scientific purposes as those of the International 
Geophysical Year. That means that outer space has 
been considered as belonging to no one and as not 
being subject to appropriation or to sovereignty. In that 
respect a parallel might be drawn with the high seas, 
which, likewise, are considered as not capable of ap- 


propriation. 
A New Need 


We have here a vital field of activities and joint in- 
terests for which rules must be established and pro- 
cedures must be created that will render it possible for 
the world community to safeguard the observance of 
those rules. A new need for international negotiations 
and for the establishment of appropriate international 
organs has thus come into being. The matter is on the 
agenda of the United Nations General Assembly and 
will come up for debate this fall. It would be my hope 
that the General Assembly, as a result of its considera- 
tion, would find the way to an agreement on a basic 
rule that outer space, and the celestial bodies therein, 
are not considered as capable of appropriation by any 
state, and that it would further affirm the overriding 
interest of the community of nations in the peaceful and 
beneficial use of outer space and initiate steps for an 
international machinery to further this end. Were the 
General Assembly to reach this point, the governments 
cooperating in the United Nations would have laid what 
seems to me to be a valid basis for the future develop- 
ment, in international cooperation, of the use of outer 
space for the benefit of all. 

Politics in general, and international politics in par- 
ticular, was once an area in the main reserved for ex- 
perts and of comparatively limited significance to the 
common man. Our time, however, is one of an expan- 
sion of politics into increasingly broad areas of com- 
mon life. This is as true of international politics as of 
national politics. Anyone who today tries to disengage 
himself from the political aspects of life cuts himself 
off from developments of the deepest direct significance 
for his own destiny. 

It is natural in these circumstances that political ques- 
tions should claim much of the time and space of all 
the media of mass communication. To the extent that 
this means that each and everyone of us is enabled to 
develop his own knowledge and judgment concerning 
the way that a society is growing and the way its leaders 
are trying to frame its future, it is certainly welcome. 
But we cannot disregard the fact that the expansion of 
the part played by political concerns in the life of our 
society may create dangers of which especially we, 
whose professional responsibilities are in the political 
sphere, must remain aware. 

A “politicized” world is a world where individual 
reactions have to be disciplined and subordinated to 
group interests. and where for that reason conformism 
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easily becomes an ideal. It is a world where tactics often 
are given priority over substance and in which, for this 
reason, we may lose sight of the real interests in our 
search for propaganda points to be scored. To use a 
comparison, it is also a world where the preacher may 
be tempted to give greater effort to winning the approval 
of the converted than to converting the sinners. If we 
succumb to such dangers, we lose the ability to com- 
municate our sincere reactions to others who are of a 
different view, forgetting also how to listen to what 
they may have to say in explanation of their stands. To 
the extent that this is permitted to happen, a politicized 
world becomes a dehumanized world. 

These indications of risks implied in the life of to- 
day may be considered as exaggerated. I am afraid that 
they are not. Any student of politics and its impact on 
common life today could easily find examples showing 
to what extent the intrusion of politics into common 
life has had the consequences to which I have referred. 

I have found it justified on this occasion to recall 
these dangers because I believe that it is impossible to 
reach a clear understanding of the present international 
situation without taking such factors into account. They 
explain in part the seeming paradox that certainly no 
single people wants anything but peace and no single 
government would take the responsibility for starting 
a war, but that, all the same, the world situation, politi- 
cally. represents a picture of interlocking stalemates. 

It is one of the surprising experiences of one in the 
position of the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to find in talks with leaders of many nations, both politi- 
cal leaders and leaders in spiritual life, that the views 
expressed, the hopes nourished and the trust reflected, 
in the direction of reconciliation, go far beyond what 


is usually heard in public. What is it that makes it so 
difficult to bring this basic attitude more effectively to 
bear upon the determination of policies? The reasons 
are well known to us all. It might not be understood 
by the constituency, or it might be abused by competing 
groups, or it might be misinterpreted as a sign of weak- 
ness by the other party. And so the game goes on—to- 
ward an unforeseeable conclusion. 


For All Mankind 


The United Nations, about which I have talked to 
you today, can be viewed from many angles and 
evaluated in many different ways. It may be criticized 
as a place where we lose our time in pursuing a debate 
sterilized by the weaknesses so often flowing from a 
narrowly tactical approach to the problems of the com- 
munity of nations. But the United Nations may, for 
better reasons, be hailed as a forum where delegates, 
inspired by their responsibility and guided by the spirit 
of the Charter, can find means to further, in interna- 
tional political life, the kind of human communication 
with other nations which is the basis of fruitful debate 
and, alone, can lead to the solution of conflicts. 

The value of public diplomacy in the United Nations 
will depend to a decisive extent on how far the respon- 
sible spokesmen find it possible to rise above a narrow 
tactical approach to the politics of international life, and 
to speak as men for aspirations and hopes which are 
those of all mankind. To follow such a course renders 
more effective the means offered by the United Nations 
for resolving the international conflicts which endanger 
peace. It reflects the traditional ideals of spiritual free- 
dom and individual responsibility which have made the 
democracies strong. 


DEMOGRAPHIC 
YEARBOOK, 1957 


This ninth issue of the annual com- In addition, the Yearbook shows 
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pendium of international demograph- 
ic data features mortality statistics, 
principally for the period 1948-1956. 
It includes a discussion of the factors 


in declining mortality. 
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Security Council 
Considers USSR Complaint 
on United States Arctic F lights 


Fails to Adopt Soviet Draft Resolution 
and United States Inspection Proposal 


A Soviet UNION complaint that United States atomic 

bomber flights in the Arctic region were a danger 
to peace was taken up by the Security Council in a 
series of meetings which began on April 21. During the 
course of the Council’s consideration, both the USSR 
and the United States put forward draft proposals. A 
Soviet resolution which would have had the Security 
Council call on the United States to terminate the flight 
operations failed of passage by one vote in favor to 
9 against, and an amended American proposal for an 
international zone of inspection against surprise attack 
in the Arctic region failed of adoption because of 
Soviet Opposition. 

On April 18 the USSR had formally protested to 
the Security Council that United States military flights 
in the Arctic in which atomic and hydrogen bombs 
were being carried “in the direction of the Soviet 
Union” were a threat to peace. When the Council met 
three days later, the Soviet Union representative, 
Arkady A. Sobolev, noted that the flights in question 
had been confirmed by United States Air Force offi- 
cials. It appeared clear, he said, that “whenever radar 
screens of the so-called United States DEW system in- 
dicate some sort of unidentified objects, American mili- 
tary personnel think they are seeing guided missiles, 
ballistic rockets and similar items.” Upon closer in- 
quiry, he said, it had been determined that the radar 
information had been caused by electronic interfer- 
ence or meteorites. 

While American bombers taking off “in the direction 
of the Soviet Union” on receipt of the radar informa- 
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tion had thereafter returned to their bases, Mr. Sobolev 
said, it was not difficult to see how dangerous the possi- 
bilities were. “What will happen,” he asked, “if Ameri- 
can servicemen who look at their radar screens are 
incapable of ascertaining in time that a flying meteor 
is not a guided missile, that a flight of geese is not a 
squadron of bomber aircraft? In that case the Ameri- 
can aircraft will continue their flight and will approach 
the borders of the Soviet Union. But in that event the 
need to ensure the security of the Soviet people will 
place before the USSR the necessity of taking immediate 
measures to meet and remove the impending threat.” 
Mr. Sobolev declared that mankind had several times 
already been “within a hair's breadth distance of 
catastrophe” as a result of the flights. 

The draft resolution which the USSR _ introduced 
called upon the United States “to refrain from sending 
its military aircraft carrying atomic and hydrogen 
bombs in the direction of the frontiers of other states 
for the purpose of threatening their security or staging 
military demonstrations.” 


United States Position 


In reply, Henry Cabot Lodge, the United States 
representative, declared that his government had done 
“nothing which is in any way dangerous to peace.” 
He said that the Arctic defense operations were “in- 
escapable requirements of legitimate self-defense,” and 
that they had been undertaken “in the face of con- 
tinued resistance to countless efforts on our part, over 
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a period of more than ten years, to negotiate and, 
through negotiation, to settle the differences which 
divide us.” The United States spokesman stated that 
a procedure is followed “which ensures that no Strategic 
Air Command aircraft can pass beyond its proper 
bounds, far from the Soviet Union or its satellites, with- 
out additional unequivocal orders—and these orders 
can come only from the President of the United States 
personally. The routes which are flown and the pro- 
cedures which are followed . . . could not possibly be 
the accidental causes of war.” Mr. Lodge said that until 
all fears of surprise attack were “banished by collective 
international arrangements” the United States was com- 
pelled to take all steps necessary to protect itself from 
being overwhelmed. 

He deplored the Soviet Union’s bringing the issue 
before the Security Council at a time when his govern- 
ment was engaged “at the highest levels in diplomatic 
exchanges . . . in seeking possibilities of agreement by 
which the goal of peace can be attained.” The United 
States, he said, had a single end in view in these ex- 
changes—‘“to make possible significant discussions in 
the interest of world peace.” 

During the course of the six-hour meeting on April 
21, every member of the Council except Sweden gave 
its views on the issue, and it was the general consensus 
that the American Arctic flights did not in themselves 
constitute a threat to the peace. Most speakers re- 
garded the operations as defensive precautions of a 
legitimate nature. 

Mr. Lodge, acting as President of the Council, pro- 
posed to put the Soviet resolution to a vote, but Mr. 
Sobolev objected. He said issues had been raised which 
required further discussion, and he asked that the 
meeting be adjourned until the following day. The 
Council rejected two Soviet motions to this effect, how- 
ever, following which Mr. Sobolev protested that his 
country had been victimized by improper procedure, 
and he withdrew his draft resolution. Though a date for 
a future meeting was not set, the item remained on 
the agenda. 

When the Council met again on April 29 it had 
before it the United States proposal for an Arctic in- 
spection system, a Swedish draft amendment to the 
proposal, and a draft resolution put forward by the 
USSR which was an amended version of the document 
it had withdrawn earlier. 

The new Soviet draft resolution considered that the 
practice of the United States flights increased tension, 
constituted a threat to the security of nations, and might 
“lead to a breach of world peace and the unleashing 
of an atomic war of annihilation,” and it called upon 
the United States to bring the flights to a halt. In a 
paragraph not contained in the earlier draft, the reso- 
lution would have had the Security Council note with 
satisfaction that “preliminary talks are in progress be- 
tween the interested states with a view to the conven- 
ing of a summit conference to discuss a number of 
urgent problems,” including measures to preclude sur- 
prise attack; the Security Council would have expressed 
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the hope that the summit conference would be held at 
the earliest possible date. 


Arctic Inspection Proposal 


In formally presenting and explaining the American 
proposal, Henry Cabot Lodge, the United States repre- 
sentative, noted that President Eisenhower had com- 
municated to Soviet Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev 
the substance of the inspection plan, and urged him to 
join in supporting the resolution before the Council. 
“Your support of this proposal and subsequent coopera- 
tion would help to achieve a significant first step,” the 
message said. “It would help to reduce tensions, it 
would contribute to an increase of confidence among 
the states, and help to reduce the mutual fears of 
surprise attack.” 

Mr. Lodge declared that the American flights in the 
Arctic, which were the subject of the Soviet complaint, 
were “a necessary defensive measure against massive 
surprise attack,” and that it was reasonable, therefore, 
that if the danger of such attack were removed “the 
need for this defense could be correspondingly les- 
sened.” The United States and other nations had been 
concerned for a long time about the possibility of attack, 
he said, and must continue to be concerned “until a 
workable solution is found.” The United States repre- 
sentative said that finding a way to guard against 
surprise attack could have an important bearing on 
the prospect for future progress in lessening tensions 
and maintaining peace. “If each country knew for 
certain that there was no possibility of a surprise attack 
being launched against it, the fear of war would de- 
crease and we could move forward toward important 
disarmament measures. The time is long overdue for 
such a beginning.” The American spokesman said that 
the Arctic area would be a significant zone in which to 
put into effect protections against surprise attack. 

He stressed that the United States did not regard its 
Arctic proposal as a substitute for or new approach to 
disarmament. “Our present proposal in no way dimin- 
ishes our belief that discussions should be renewed 
urgently on the general question of disarmament.” 
Although the United States was not attempting to bring 
the subject of disarmament before the Security Council, 
there was “an alleged threat to the peace,” and the 
United States wanted “to dispel any possibility of fear 
that the peace will be disturbed even accidentally.” 
Surely the Soviet Union would agree, Mr. Lodge said, 
that “establishment of an acceptable system of inspec- 
tion would be desirable. Let us attack the cause of the 
Soviet concerns, not their symptoms.” 

Ever since President Eisenhower’s “open-sky” pro- 
posal at Geneva the United States, along with other 
countries, had continued to emphasize the importance 
of aerial and ground inspection, the United States 
representative said. The United States had suggested 
earlier that a beginning might be made in the Arctic, 
where American and Soviet territory adjoin. The Soviet 
complaint about American flights in the Arctic on April 
18 gave “new significance to this Arctic zone proposal,” 
he declared. While inspection against surprise attack in 
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itself would not be equivalent to disarmament, he noted 
again, it could well be a prelude to disarmament, 
“something that would make disarmament easier.” 

Mr. Lodge said the United States proposal, if 
adopted, would do the following things: 

It would look toward an agreement establishing 
mutually acceptable safeguards against surprise attack 
in an important area 

It would recommend prompt establishment of a 
northern zone of inspection against surprise attack. 

It would call upon the five powers which had 
negotiated on this problem in 1957, together with 
Denmark and Norway, to appoint representatives to 
participate in immediate discussions regarding technical 
arrangements. (The proposal would also apply to any 
other states having territory north of the Arctic Circle 
which would desire to have such territory included in 


the zone. ) 
Zone Outlined 


The zone open to inspection would include “all the 
territory north of the Arctic Circle” of the Soviet Union, 
Canada, the United States (Alaska), Denmark (Green- 
land) and Norway, as well as “all the territory of 
Canada, the United States and the Soviet Union west 
of 140° West longitude, east of 160 
and north of 50° North latitude.” plus “all the re- 


East longitude 


mainder of Kamchatka Peninsula, and all of the Aleu- 
tian and Kurile Islands.” This zone, the United States 
delegate said, would encompass “a principal area over 
which the bulk of any attack might pass.” 

As regards the inspection system to be applied, he 
emphasized that it must be international and not 
national in character; it should include some means of 
advance notification of flights and any other movements 
of military significance in the Arctic zone; and there 
should be radar monitoring of all such flights and the 
concept of ground inspection posts as suggested by the 
Soviet Union. The details of the inspection system 
would have to be worked out by the governments 
directly concerned, a provision that “protects us all.” 

Mr. Lodge said his government believed that 
mutually acceptable arrangements along such lines 
could be devised. “If we can proceed gradually and 
first experiment with limited measures of aerial and 
ground inspection, it should facilitate the subsequent 
expansion of inspection. Once this limited inspection 
system has proved its value and begun to rebuild 
mutual confidence, any suspicions that ulterior motives 
underlie proposals for aerial inspection arrangements 
should be removed, once and for all.” 

On the conclusion of the American statement, Gun- 
nar Jarring of Sweden formally introduced his govern- 
ment’s amendment to the inspection proposal. It pro- 
vided for the addition of a paragraph expressing the 
view that the proposed discussions between countries 
with territory in the Arctic Circle “might serve as a 
useful basis for the deliberations of the disarmament 
problem at the summit conference on the convening of 


which talks are in progress.” 


Soviet Union View 


The Soviet Union's representative declared in reply 
that the real question at issue was the cessation of 


American atomic flights in the Arctic, and not inspec- 
tion; that the United States proposal did “nothing to 
eliminate the threat of a surprise attack and reduce 
tension”; and that American motives in offering its 
proposal were to divert the Security Council from the 
question raised by the Soviet Government and to “ob- 
tain intelligence data concerning a considerable part of 
the territory of the Soviet Union.” 

He recalled statements he had made on April 21 
“indicating that recently United States Air Force planes, 
with hydrogen and atomic bombs, have repeatedly 
carried out flights through the Arctic regions in the 
direction of the territory of the Soviet Union.” These 
flights, he said, were of a “systematic and regular 
nature,” and were initiated upon radar reports indicat- 
ing that Soviet guided missiles might be approaching 
American territory. “The danger to the cause of peace 
that is brought about by such flights is obvious,” Mr. 
Sobolev declared, “inasmuch as a simple error in the 
transmission of signals might cause a_ world-wide 
catastrophe.” He charged that United States represen- 
tatives, particularly in the Council, at first denied the 
flights, then depicted them as training missions. How- 
ever, he said, the United States had been forced to 
acknowledge that the continuance of the flights in- 
creased the threat of the outbreak of war. The Soviet 
Union had demanded an immediate end to the opera- 
tions and called upon governments of other countries 
“to raise their voices in protest in order to ensure that 
the peoples are delivered from the nightmare of danger 
involved in these acts. . . .” Since the earlier discussion 
of this question in the Council, Mr. Sobolev said, 
nothing had changed, and a “real threat to the peace 
continues to exist.” 

Instead of ending the Arctic flights, the United States 
Government had “undertaken a diversionary maneuver 
in the Security Council,” the Soviet representative said. 
He charged that in putting its draft resolution before 
the Council the United States was “attempting to sub- 
stitute another proposal for the question of putting an 
end to the provocative flights.” and that the proposal 
was “in no way designed to take measures to avert the 
threat of the sudden outbreak of nuclear war.” In other 
words, he said, the United States was “attempting to 
divest itself of responsibility for the tension created” 
and was “evading the adoption of measures which 
might really eliminate that tension,” and it was up to 
the Security Council to call upon the United States to 
bring its Arctic flights to a halt. 


Call for Summit Meeting 
The Soviet Union furthermore objected to bringing 
the inspection issue before the Security Council. It was 
obvious, Mr. Sobolev said, “that the group of states 
which is asked to consider the question of inspection— 
in complete isolation from any question of disarmament 
is even more lopsided than the membership of the 
Disarmament Commission.” He stated his government’s 
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Map showing the area envisaged as a zone for international inspection 
against surprise attack. Within the Arctic Circle is territory belonging to 
the Soviet Union, Canada, the United States, Denmark, Norway, Finland 
and Sweden. The United States proposal extended the zone in the Pacific 
area to include all of Alaska, the Aleutian Islands and the Kurile Islands. 


opinion that the American resolution was an attempt 
to impose a solution on one of the questions involved 
in disarmament “by means of a vote in an organ where 
the majority of members are linked to one another by 
military agreements.” However, the problem of dis- 
armament could not be solved by a vote, the only 
“realistic course” being negotiations on the basis of 
equality. 

Effective measures toward disarmament could be 
taken most effectively at a summit conference, Mr. 
Sobolev declared, and he enumerated the questions 
proposed for discussion at such a conference by his 
government: 

1. Immediate ending of the testing of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons; 

2. Abandonment by the USSR, the United States 
and the United Kingdom of the use of nuclear weapons; 

3. Establishment in Central Europe of an atom-free 
zone; 

4. Prohibition of the use of outer space for military 
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purposes, 

5. Liquidation of foreign military bases on the ter- 
ritory of other countries; 

6. Conclusion of a non-aggression agreement be- 
tween states composing the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and those participating in the Warsaw 
Treaty; 

7. Reduction of the numbers of foreign troops in 
Germany and in other European states; and 

8. Preparation of an agreement on questions con- 
nected with avoiding sudden attack. 

Mr. Sobolev declared that if the United States was 
“really interested in a businesslike consideration of the 
question of avoiding surprise attack, it knows full well 
that the only way to do this” is through discussion with 
the Soviet Union. He said the Security Council could 
make a useful contribution in the cause of peace by 
pronouncing itself in favor of the early holding of a 

(Continued on page 50) 
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United Nations Emblem in the Sky 


UNITED 


oe 


United Air Lines has affixed the emblem of the United Nations to its entire fleet of planes as a demonstration 


of support of the United Nations. Eventually the 
added, as in the’ symbol at. right, 
Unmet vroup are Mf) 


the 


vo that this may not happen again’ —this ts the 
caption 

The picture is of a dead soldier, lying face down, 
one arm hanging limp over his gun, the fingers of the 
other hand clutching stiffly at the ground. 

Such a simple drawing dramatically symbolizes the 
purpose behind a program of support of the United 
Nations which has been initiated by one commercial 
airline, has been widely accepted within the air trans- 
port industry and has received the strong endorsement 
of the United Nations 

The visible demonstration of such support will be 
the United Nations emblem itself, together with the 
initials, “U.N.” and the affirmation, “We Believe,” 
which many airlines of the world may some day carry 
wherever their planes fly 

“A program such as this, originating with the men 
who fly the planes and the men who run the airlines of 
the world, can come to mean a great deal in strengthen- 
ing support for the work for peace and understanding 
through the United Nations,” stated Andrew W. Cor- 
dier, Executive Assistant to Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, in a letter to Captain Charles C. Dent, 
of Allentown, Pennsylvania, chief sponsor of the idea. 

Captain Dent, who has piloted planes for seventeen 
years in war and peace, believes that such a public re- 
affirmation “of our belief in the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations” might be a positive contribution 
toward lasting peace. His own company, United Air 
Lines, has affixed the United Nations emblem to its 
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initials, “U.N.,” 
which may 
Rumbough, Mr. Dunn, Captain 


and the words, “We Believe,” will be 
others participating. Left to right 
Munger and Captain C. C. Spencer. 


be used by 
Dent, Mr. 


planes, just beside the passenger entrance where it may 
be seen by all who go aboard. 

The picture of the dead soldier is contained in a 
leaflet entitled, “The Airlines and the United Nations,” 
which will be available to every passenger of a United 
Air Lines plane and undoubtedly will serve for other 
airlines which will also participate in the program. 

“We have placed the emblem of the United Nations 
on our aircraft,” the leaflet explains. “We have done so 
in order to reaffirm our belief in the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations as set forth in the Preamble 
to the Charter. 

“The emblem and this brochure represent participa- 
tion in a program designed to enlist the support of all 
people in behalf of the United Nations. There is no 
guarantee that what we are doing will work any mira- 
cles, but there is a hope we will be helping a good and 
vital cause. 

“We are glad to think that you, the traveling public, 
who daily express confidence in our services, will also 
share in our desire to support the United Nations as an 
indispensable instrument of peace and justice.” 

The leaflet gives the text of the Preamble to the 
Charter and these significant quotations from President 
Eisenhower, Former President Truman and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., permanent representative of the 
United States to the United Nations: 

“I propose that we should rededicate ourselves to the 
United Nations, its principles and purposes and to our 
Charter obligations”—President Eisenhower. 
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“The international forum provided by the United 
Nations for the open discussion of all difficulties is our 
best means of keeping the peace of the world”—NMr. 
Truman. 

“War would be inevitable if the United Nations dis- 
appeared”—AMr. Lodge. 

The leaflet adds that information on how the reader 
may take part may be obtained from the Industry Par- 
ticipation Division of the United States Committee for 
the United Nations at 45 East 65 Street, New York 
City. 

The idea for thus demonstrating support of the 
United Nations originated about a year and a half ago 
on a flight from Denver to New York when Captain 
Dent, his co-pilot, Richard Munger, and his flight en- 
gineer, James Dunn, were reminiscing about their war 
experiences and were wondering what they could do as 
individuals to promote world peace. 

Discussing the plan with airline personnel in Europe 
and the United States in the months which followed, 
the three enthusiastic airmen encountered a favorable 
response which encouraged them to approach airline 
presidents and boards of directors. 

The program has been endorsed by the International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations, representing 
pilots of thirty-two different countries, and by the Air 
Line Pilots Association of the United States. The Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, representing seven- 
ty-nine international airline companies, and the Air 
Transport Association of America, representing forty 
airline companies, have agreed to coordinate the pro- 
gram among those carriers which wish to participate. 

Meanwhile, Captain Dent received a $5,500 bonus 
from his company for a skilful and safe crash landing 
at Los Angeles when he was unable to lower the plane’s 
landing gear; he donated the entire amount to the 
United States Committee for the United Nations to 
help promote the program. 

“Because we have great faith in his plan,” wrote 
Stanley M. Rumbough, Jr., National Chairman of the 
United States Committee for the United Nations, to 
Stuart Tipton, President of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, “it is our intention to give him as much help and 
support as we can in this project.” 


The United States Committee asked Captain Dent to 
serve as a member of its Executive Committee as a 
symbol of its wholehearted support of his “basic con- 
cept for marshalling the support of American industry 
behind the principles of the United Nations.” 

The United States Committee also established a new 
division—the Industry Participation Division, headed 
by Roger Enloe as Director—whose function will be to 
develop and administer a program for the extension of 
the project to all branches of industry and commerce. 
Already, even before the program is fully in operation, 
much interest has been aroused as a result of brief 
newspaper articles which have appeared, and many 
inquiries have been received as to how commercial 
firms and individuals can assist. 
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Captain Dent hopes that the use of the United Na- 
tions emblem along with the affirmation, “We Believe,” 
will be extended to many industries in many countries 
throughout the world. He already has had an indication 
that several steamship companies may endorse the plan, 
and other firms and individuals are requesting per- 
mission to use the emblem in various ways. 

He regards such an emblem of peace on the planes 
of today as a worthwhile peacetime contrast to the 
emblems used during wartime—those of enemy air- 
craft shot down in battle. 

“Pilots are in some ways citizens of the world who 
know that international cooperation is vital to inter- 
national security, for the safety of passengers and the 
peace of the world alike,” he says. “We as individuals 
must do our part in trying to build international under- 
standing and a will for peace.” 


For “a World of Neighbors’’ 


John Hoving, Vice-President of the Air Line Pilots 
Association of the United States, wrote to Captain Dent: 

“I think that the program gives us a unique oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to the public the usefulness of air 
transportation: it would be specific evidence of the 
contribution the airlines can make to creating ‘a world 
of neighbors.’ It would help to promote international 
good-will and understanding. And, in working for a 
‘world of neighbors,’ it would help to implement our 
basic public relations theme that ‘the airlines are vital 
to the public they serve.’ ” 

Clarence N. Sayen, President of the Air Line Pilots 
Association of the United States, wrote to Captain Dent: 

“The United Nations is our best hope for the achieve- 
ment of understanding and peace between nations. 
However, the United Nations cannot achieve its objec- 
tives without the cooperation of governments; and, ob- 
viously, governments cannot bring a genuine desire for 
peace and understanding to the United Nations without 
the popular support of the people they represent. This 
project should stimulate individuals, industry, labor and 
government personally to bring to bear the energy and 
genius which they have demonstrated during wartime 
and in national preparedness in the pursuit of peace. 

“The airline pilot is a citizen of the world in many 
respects. His daily work takes him across the boundaries 
of many states and foreign countries, and he is often 
dependent upon the governments of distant municipali- 
ties, states or foreign countries to provide him with the 
essential facilities necessary to his personal safety and 
that of his passengers. He is, therefore, vitally concerned 
with national and international affairs. The French, 
Italian, British, Greek or Brazilian pilots are as con- 
cerned that New York City have proper navigation, 
communication and airport facilities for safe operation 
into the area as is their United States counterpart from 
Los Angeles who flies into New York. The greatest 
hope for pilots that peaceful access to the airspace of 
nations will continue and that adequate facilities: be 
provided is the United Nations and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization.” 
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A United Nations Survey 


Slower Economic Growth 


in Major Industrial Countries 


Weakens Markets for Primary Commodities 


fie VARIOUS FACTORS responsible 
for the major decline that occurred 
in the price index of primary com- 
modities in the course of 1957 are 
examined in the /957 Commodity 
Survey, prepared by the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. Since the price index 
of manufactures in international trade 
continued to climb at a fairly constant 
rate, the terms of exchange between 
primary commodities and manufac- 
tured goods became progressively less 
favorable to the former, and by the 
end of 1957 they had declined to the 
lowest level of the postwar period. The 
continued slowdown in the rate of eco- 
nomic growth in the major industrial 
countries is given as the principal 
reason 

The 1957 survey is the latest annual 
review of the commodity situation pre- 
pared for the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade, a functional 
body, originally established in 1954, of 
the Economic and Social Council 

The Commission is composed of the 
following eighteen members—Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium. 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Poland, the USSR, the 
United Arab Republic and Uruguay 
It convened its two-week, sixth ses- 
sion at United Nations Headquarters, 
New York, on May 5 

Major features of the Commission’s 
sixth session were a review of the 
fluctuations in the prices and volume 
of the international trade in primary 
commodities, a review of the current 
situation of such trade, and considera- 
tion of possible action to deal with the 
attendant problems. The Commission, 
in particular, concerned itself with 
price fluctuations which have taken 
place during the past eighteen months, 
and with their effects upon primary 


producers, many of which are under- 
developed countries. 

The General Assembly, at its 
twelfth session in 1957, drew the at- 
tention of the Economic and Social 
Council to the “importance of the 
United Nations assisting in the pro- 
motion of international commodity 
agreements as an effective means of 
improving and stabilizing commodity 
prices.” 

International agreements on wheat, 
tin and sugar are already in existence. 
A proposed international agreement on 
olive oil was the subject of discussion 
at a United Nations conference held in 
Geneva during March and April of 
this vear 

The Assembly, also in 1957, again 
reminded Member States of the op- 
portunity to bring commodity prob- 
lems to the attention of the Commis- 
sion on International Commodity 
Trade. At least three such proposals 
on different commodities were before 
the Commission. 

A recent request by Chile recom- 
mended the adoption of measures to 
check the violent price fluctuations on 
the copper market. The Philippines 
asked for international arrangements 
to stabilize the prices of its principal 
exports, including copra, Manila 
hemp, other hard fibres, tobacco, logs 
and lumber. Thailand provided details 
of the drop in earnings of the coun- 
try’s basic export commodities—rice 
and tin 

On the basis of the /957 Com- 
modity Survey and other reports and 
information, the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade prepared a 
statement for the Economic and Social 
Council on the principal trends and 
problems of primary commodities. 
This statement will be examined by the 


Council at its forthcoming session 


opening in Geneva on July |, under 
the terms of a resolution which found 
that “international cooperation, in 
seeking fair and equitable solutions to 
commodity price problems,” was cal- 
culated to promote international eco- 
nomic relations and particularly the 
development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The General Assembly, at its 
thirteenth session in September of this 
year, will then review the Council's 
recommendations. 

The 218-page 1957 Commodity Sur- 
vey is made up of two parts: an 
analysis of developments in commodity 
markets during last year, and a study 
of a background nature, designed to 
provide the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade with basic 
information in regard to longer-term 
developments in the commodity field 

The introduction to the report states 
that the very existence of a Commis- 
sion on_ International Commodity 
Trade is of itself evidence of a “com- 
modity problem,” the exact nature of 
which is a matter of interpretation and 
emphasis. Some observers, the report 
says, stress the volatility of commodity 
prices; others regard the threat of 
man-made substitutes for natural pri- 
mary products as a more serious prob- 
lem. Still others are concerned about 
the relationship between agricultural 
and non-agricultural prices, while the 
pursuit of self-sufficiency by so many 
countries and the overhanging menace 
of large inventories are aspects to 
which some observers attach major 
importance. 

The report stresses that these con- 
ditions would not be of critical signifi- 
cance were it not for the fact that most 
of the underdeveloped countries de- 
pend on the export of one or two of 
these commodities for the bulk of their 
earnings of foreign exchange. Nor, the 
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report adds, has this dependency les- 
sened in recent years; indeed, its role 
in sustaining high rates of investment 
in underdeveloped countries has be- 
come even more crucial. The problems 
arising from the continuing dependence 
of most of the less developed countries 
on exports of a limited range of pri- 
mary products are most clearly in evi- 
dence during periods of declining com- 
modity prices; the year 1957 was such 
a period, the report declares. 


Trends in World Production 


Part I of the commodity survey 
States that between 1936-1938 and 
1953-1955 the population of the world 
increased by about 22 per cent and the 
manufacturing output of the world— 
in both instances exclusive of mainland 
China, eastern Europe and the USSR 
—increased by about 96 per cent. This 
growth was sustained by an expansion 
of agricultural production of about 32 
per cent and of mining production of 
about 63 per cent. 

Two of the most notable features of 
the commodity picture during this 
period were that the output of minerals 
rose twice as rapidly as that of farm 
and plantation products, and that in- 
dustrial production rose much more 
rapidly than either source of raw ma- 
terial. The former, the survey notes, 
reflected the influence on the postwar 
pattern of production—first of recon- 
struction, then of generally higher 
rates of investment than in the nine- 
teen-thirties—and of an increase in the 
proportion of consumer expenditure 
devoted to durable goods. 

While commodity production as a 
whole increased more rapidly than 
population but less rapidly than manu- 
facturing, there was _ considerable 
diversity in the rates of growth of 
specific commodity groups. During the 
Second World War, there was a major 


decline in the output of fibres, while 
food production, which increased 
slightly on the whole, failed to keep 
pace with population. Metal produc- 
tion increased somewhat more rapidly, 
but the commodity category whose ex- 
pansion was greatest during this period 
was fuel—under the influence of a 
70 per cent rise in the consumption of 
petroleum. 

After the war there was a notable 
recovery in fibre production, which in 
a large measure reflected expansion in 
the synthetics industry. Difficulties in 
coal mining slowed down the rate of 
growth of fuel production. The most 
rapid gain, exceeding even the rate at 
which manufacturing output was ris- 
ing, was in non-ferrous metals as the 
revolution in the use of aluminum, 
initiated in the aircraft industry during 
the war, extended throughout the dur- 
able goods industry. By 1953, per 
capita levels of production were above 
prewar figures in all major commodity 
categories. 

The demand for a specific commod- 
ity on the world market, the survey 
declares, has been influenced by such 
things as technological developments 
affecting the intake of raw materials 
by particular industries; changes in 
consumer incomes and preferences: the 
effects of substitution caused by tech- 
nical progress; price differences; the 
evolution of new materials; the drying 
up of supplies from prewar sources; 
and the encouragement of domestic 
producers by policies aiming at greater 
national self-sufficiency. 

The survey emphasizes that all 
major categories of food, with the 
exception of fats and oils, were being 
produced in smaller per capita quanti- 
ties at the end of the Second World 
War than in 1934-1938. The expan- 
sion in aggregate food production be- 
tween 1946-1948 and 1953-1955, 
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however, was significantly greater than 
the increase in population; the largest 
increases were sugar and fruit. The 
output of the basic foods—grains and 
meat and fats and oils—was about one- 
third higher, thus providing for a small 
rise, of about one-tenth, in average 
per capita consumption. 

The commodity category whose 
over-all growth was slowest between 
1934-1938 and 1953-1955 was fibres, 
production of which declined mark- 
edly during the war. A fairly rapid 
recovery in the postwar period raised 
average 1953-1955 output to almost 
one-third above the prewar level— 
slightly less if non-cellulose fibres are 
excluded. 

Energy requirements have risen very 
rapidly in all regions in the postwar 
period and, though the output of 
hydroelectricity and natural gas has 
expanded greatly in several countries, 
the demand is still being met for the 
most part by fossil fuels. The survey 
notes that between 1937 and 1954 the 
contribution of fossil fuels to total 
energy consumption declined from 94 
to 88 per cent in western Europe and 
from 82 to 66 per cent in the United 
States. 

In terms of coal equivalent, produc- 
tion of fossil fuels was 42 per cent 
higher in 1953-1955 than in 1936- 
1938. The proportion of this output 
used for generating electricity in- 
creased sharply during this interval 
and, aided by a marked rise in the 
average efficiency of the conversion 
process, the production of electric cur- 
rent increased about threefold. 

A doubling of manufacturing be- 
tween 1936-1938 and 1953-1955 was 
accompanied by an increase in metal 
output of almost the same dimensions. 
Production of pig iron and ferro-alloys 
was 79 per cent greater, and crude 
steel, 83 per cent greater. The output 
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Some of the Latin American members of the Commission on International Commodity Trade confer on the primary com- 
modities situation during Commission's sixth session. Left to right: Alfonso Grez and Octavio Allende, of Chile; Eduardo 
Bradley and Cecilio Morales, of Argentina; and Washington Bermédez, of Uruguay, Commission’s Vice-Chairman. 
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of non-ferrous metals had expanded by 
63 per cent in terms of weight, and 
largely because of the relatively low 
specific gravity of aluminum—by 130 
per cent in terms of volume 

Among the ores of the major non- 
‘ater the expansion between 
1936-1938 and 1953-1955 ranged from 
zero in the case of tin and about one- 
eighth for lead, to one-third for cop- 
per, one-half for zinc, and between 
sixfold and sevenfold in the case of 
aluminum. Among the ores of the 
metals used largely or chiefly in the 
iron and steel industry, nickel produc- 
tion rose by about 80 per cent, man- 
ganese and molybdenum production 
more or less doubled, tungsten produc- 
tion increased two and a half times, 
chromium production three times, and 
cobalt production more .than four 
times. 

Among non-metallic minerals, in- 
dustrial diamonds have been in greatly 
increased demand in the traditional 
machine tool industry and in some 
newer uses, such as in rock-drill heads 
for service in the mining industry. Pro- 
duction in the postwar period was sub- 
stantially above prewar levels and in 
1953-1955 was about twice as high 
as in 1937-1938. More recently the 
supply of natural diamonds has been 
supplemented by small quantities of 
laboratory-produced boart, the smallest 
grade of diamond, used extensively for 
abrasive purposes 

The rise in asbestos production was 
even greater than that in diamonds, 
especially during the Second World 
War; there was an over-all, almost 
threefold expansion between 1936- 
1938 and 1953-1955. This reflects the 
considerable extension that has taken 
place in the use of insulating mate- 
rials, for both domestic and com- 
mercial refrigeration, associated in 
part with new methods of distributing 
food. Asbestos is also used in construc- 
tion, where many of the new wood- 
fibre and plaster boards and tiles in- 
corpate appreciable proportions of 
asbestos. 

Another feature of the expansion in 
the production of durable goods in the 
postwar period has been the rapid 
rise in the output and use of motor 
vehicles and aircraft. This has exerted 
a major influence on the demand for 
rubber. Compared with the 1936-1938 
average, total production of rubber 
was 84 per cent higher in 1946-1948, 
and 172 per cent higher in 1953-1955; 
the corresponding increases in the out- 
put of motor spirit was 45 per cent 
and 150 per cent. Of this rapidly in- 
creasing supply of rubber, expanding 
at an average rate of almost 6 per cent 
a year, a substantial proportion was 
contributed by synthetic rubber, whose 
output rose from negligible propor- 
tions before the war to around one- 
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third of the total in the postwar period. 

Of the fifty-six commodities dealt 
with in the commodity survey, two- 
thirds were being produced in 1953- 
1955 in larger per capita quantities 
than before the war, and the produc- 
tion of one-fourth of them had in- 
creased to a greater extent than world 
manufacturing outside the centrally 
planned countries. At the other end of 
the scale, the output of almost one- 
tenth was still below the prewar 
average. 

During the Second World War the 
lag in commodity production was 
greatest in the centrally planned and 
primary exporting regions; expansion 
in North America lessened the decline 
in the industrial region. The lagging 
regions recovered more rapidly, how- 
ever, and in 1953-1955 the proportion 
of commodities whose output had ex- 
panded to a greater extent than world 
manufacturing was higher in the cen- 
trally planned region—one-third—than 
in the industrial or primary exporting 
regions, where it was one-fourth. 

The survey states that in 1953-1955 
southern and south-eastern Asia were 
still the region in which the lag in 
commodity production was greatest. 
Almost half of the commodities pro- 
duced in that area were being pro- 
duced in less than prewar amounts. 
This was in marked contrast to west- 
ern Europe, where a serious setback 
had also been occasioned by the war. 
More than half of the local commodi- 
ties were being produced in western 
Europe in greater per capita volume 
than in the second half of the nineteen 
thirties. The median increase in 
Oceania and the Middle East was of 
the order of 60 per cent; in the west- 
ern hemisphere about three-fourths; 
and in Africa almost double. The con- 
tinued and, in many instances, ac- 
celerated expansion.in commodity pro- 
duction in Africa is characterized by 
the survey as one of the outstanding 
features of postwar development. 


Commodity Trade 
Developments 


The survey points out that in the 
twenty-year period covered, the growth 
of population and the expansion of 


raw material requirements by local 
industry greatly increased the claims 
on the commodity output of primary 
exporting countries, thus tending to 
reduce export availabilities. At the 
same time, many of the net importing 
countries were pursuing policies which 
tended to reduce import requirements 
of various commodities. This was done 
in the interest of defence strategy, les- 
sening balance of payments strain, 
maintaining rural employment, or sup- 
porting new technologies involving 
synthetic substitute materials. 

The pattern of world trade was also 


affected by the political factors which 
impeded the flow of goods to and from 
mainland China, eastern Europe and 
the USSR. Before the war this region 
was an important source of supply of 
a number of primary commodities for 
the rest of the world. In the postwar 
period, exports of many of these prod- 
ucts from this region have been on a 
relatively small scale. 

In general, the forces making for a 
relative reduction in the volume of 
trade were much stronger in the case 
of agricultural commodities than in the 
case of fuels and metals. On the other 
hand, the survey found that the rise 
in domestic consumption in commod- 
ity exporting countries was greatest in 
respect to farm products not only be- 
cause of the growth in population but 
also because the types of industry that 
expanded most in a majority of these 
exporting countries were those whose 
raw material intake was largely of agri- 
cultural origin. 


Primary Commodity Markets 


The second part of the commodity 
survey deals with recent developments 
in primary commodity markets. The 
downward trends, which had begun to 
manifest themselves in the first half 
of 1956 but had been interrupted by 
the Suez crisis—with its accompanying 
wave of inventory buying and freight 
increases—were resumed early in 
1957. By the end of the year the price 
index of primary commodities in in- 
ternational trade had declined to the 
lowest level since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. 

The survey adds, however, that not 
all commodities conformed to this 
over-all trend: even among those 
whose market weakened during 1957 
there were some for which this result 
was due less to declining prices than 
to involuntary inventory accumulation 
by producers or to voluntary or or- 
ganized curtailment of production. 
While world output of almost all com- 
modities was greater in 1957 than in 
1956, the increase was not significantly 
higher than it had been the preceding 
year, nor was it in general notably 
more than the advance in industria? 
production. 

Industrial expansion continued, 
though at a slower pace; demand for 
consumption was fully maintained for 
most commodities, according to the 
survey; but total demand was signifi-, 
cantly less firm. This was a result of a 
change in consumer inventory policy: 
the Suez crisis consummated a period 
of stock-building initiated by the up- 
surge of investment in 1954 and 1955, 
but as the slackening in the rate of 
growth caused order books to shorten 
while the output of most primary com- 
modities continued to rise, consumers 
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began to reduce first their orders for 
raw materials and then the absolute 
level of stocks. 

Curtailment of consumer inventories 
was also prompted by expectations of 
lower commodity prices and by the 
increase in the cost of carrying stocks 
in the various countries in which offi- 
cial anti-inflationary policies entailed 
higher interest rates and restrictions 
on credit. 

Even more important, in some cases, 
were the inventory policies pursued by 
governments. On the one hand there 
was a marked reduction in the intake 
of a number of commodities into 
strategic stockpiles, influencing most 
notably the market for non-ferrous 
metals. On the other hand there were 
many releases from government-held 
stocks, including the phased selling of 
a wide range of commodities from the 
United Kingdom strategic stockpile 
and the disposal of greatly increased 
quantities of agricultural produce from 
the stocks held by the United 
States Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Though Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion commitments to sell abroad were 
appreciably smaller in 1957 than in 
1956, the quantities were still sub- 
stantial in relation to world exports. 

World cereal production in 1957, 
the survey remarks, was somewhat 
more than sufficient to maintain world 
per capita consumption, but the in- 
crease over 1956 was probably no 
greater than the rise in world in- 
comes. 

In wheat production, the industrial 
countries showed a 4 per cent decline, 
reflecting a decline of almost 20 per 
cent in North America (largely be- 
cause of dry weather in Canada) 
which more than offset the recovery 
of production in western Europe. 


The wheat crop for the crop year 
1956/57 was higher in all major pro- 
ducing countries of the Middle East 
and southern and south-eastern Asia; 
in most cases, indeed, postwar records 
were established. In the southern 
hemisphere the wheat harvest begin- 
ning in late 1956 and ending in early 
1957 was almost 20 per cent above the 
previous harvest in Latin America, 
and this more than offset the shortfall 
in Oceania, caused by a severe drought 
in Australia. 

In rice production the industrial 
countries registered even larger de- 
clines in the crop year 1956/57 than 
for wheat, with the United States, 
Italy and Japan all sharing in the 
over-all loss of 13 per cent. As in the 
case of wheat, the primary exporting 
countries more than made up for this 
shortfall, large increases being har- 
vested in India (5 per cent), Pakistan 
(26 per cent), Burma (10 per cent), 
Thailand (5 per cent), and Egypt (27 
per cent). Generally these increases 
were achieved by extension of acreages 
but also, in some instances, by higher 
yields. 

In the case of maize, it was in the 
industrial countries (with the United 
States accounting for over half of 
world production) that output rose 
by more than the over-all average. 
Eastern Europe lost most of the gains 
recorded in the crop year 1955/56. 
In Latin America, the drought which 
caused a 30 per cent decline in Argen- 
tine production, lowered the region’s 
total by about 4 per cent. The Egyptian 
harvest was also smaller and Australia 
had another poor crop. On the other 
hand, among the major producers, In- 
dia and the Union of South Africa 
both registered gains, of 18 and 10 
per cent, respectively. 


Production of the beverage crops 
fluctuated markedly in the past two 
seasons, both regionally and in world 
aggregate. The movement was greatest 
in the case of coffee, in line with the 
two-year production cycle which in- 
fluences yield in several important pro- 
ducing countries. The decline in the 
1956/57 coffee output was almost 
wholly a consequence of Brazil’s poor 
crop: between 1955/56 and 1956/57 
world output fell by about 4.3 million 
bags; the Brazilian shortfall was 5.5 
million. Most of the other major pro- 
ducers—like El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico and Colombia—registered ap- 
preciable gains. 

World cocoa production rose sub- 
stantially in 1956/57, but was likely 
to decline in 1957/58 because of un- 
seasonable rains which have occasioned 
serious losses in West Africa and, to 
a lesser extent, in South America. 

In 1957 lower tea production in 
India and Pakistan was somewhat 
more than offset by increases in Indo- 
nesia and Ceylon, where there were 
reductions in 1956. Appreciable rela- 
tive increases also occurred in some 
of the African territories, especially 
Uganda and Tanganyika. 

According to preliminary estimates, 
world sugar production in the 1957/58 
crop year would repeat the previous 
year’s growth of almost 5 per cent. 
Cuba, the largest producer, which be- 
tween 1955/56 and 1956/57 raised 
its output by no less than 20 per cent, 
was likely to maintain the new high 
level in 1957/58, while most of the 
other primary exporting countries 
(with the notable exception of Argen- 
tina and Mauritius) were likely to 
register considerable gains. 

There was a slight increase in 
world meat production in 1957. Pork 
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output was about 1 per cent higher. 
While mutton and lamb output de- 
clined, beef and veal production was 
appreciably higher. New Zealand’s 
mutton and lamb output was more 
than 5 per cent lower in 1956/57 
than in the preceding season and an 
even greater decline was estimated in 
Argentina. Beef output, on the other 
hand, rose in Australia (7 per cent), 
Canada (7 per cent) and New Zealand 
(3 per cent). In Australia there was 
a five per cent increase in the number 
of cattle and calves slaughtered as well 
aS a rise in the average weight per 
animal. In general, Australian herds 
continued their rapid growth. In 1957 
they were 14 per cent above the 1955 
level in the case of sheep, 10 per 
cent in the case of beef cattle, and 
4 per cent in the case of dairy cattle. 

While the output of dairy products 
was generally maintained in 1957, 
many of the primary exporting coun- 
tries registered declines in butter, hav- 
ing shifted production towards cheese 
and dry milk. 

Except in the cases of olive oil and 
linseed, no abnormal variations in 
world supplies occurred among the 
oil crops during the period under re- 
view. In the case of olive oil, the large 
increase was mainly the result of the 
recovery of production in Mediter- 
ranean countries from the effects of 
the previous year’s frosts. The increase 
in linseed production, which had 
strongly depressive effects on the mar- 
ket. came in almost equal absolute 
parts from the United States, Canada 
and Argentina. In North America the 
increase was partly a reflection of a 
change in land use, flax being planted 
on land previously used for wheat. In 
the United States, as well as in Argen- 
tina, additional stimulus was provided 
by higher support prices for linseed 


Tobacco Production 


World tobacco production was 
per cent lower in 1957 than in 1956 
The decline was due almost entirely 
to a smaller harvest in the United 
States, where there was a 17 per cent 
decline in acreage, largely in response 
to lower support prices and the diver- 
sion of land to the Soil Bank. Half 
of the United States reduction of 500 
million pounds was made good by ex- 
pansion in most other countries. The 
only other major producers to register 
smaller crops in 1957 were Japan, 
Pakistan and Rhodesia 

The only 
produced in greater amounts in 1957 
than in 1956 were the dark oriental 
and semi-oriental leaf (13 per cent) 
and the dark air-cured (2 per cent), 
and dark sun-cured (4 per cent) varie- 
ties. This continued a postwar trend 
which reflects in part the increased 


types of tobacco to be 
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demand for heavier types of tobacco 
for use in filter-tipped cigarettes, out- 
put of which continued to expand. 

World production of natural rubber 
in the first three quarters of 1957 
was about 3 per cent above the cor- 
responding 1956 figure. Consumption 
during this period was fully up to the 
1956 rate and there was again a cur- 
rent deficit, though of a much re- 
duced magnitude. 

World fibre supplies in 1956/57 
were generally lower than in the pre- 
vious year, and even when, as in the 
case of wool, an increase occurred, it 
was somewhat less than the gain in 
consumption. 

In the case of cotton, the over-all 
decline of 1.63 million bales was al- 
most identical to that which occurred 
in the United States where the Soil 
Bank program of withdrawing acreage 
seems to have produced the planned 
effect on output. Changes in other 
countries offset each other: acreage 
reductions in Mexico, Brazil and 
Argentina were compensated by in- 
creases in India, the USSR = and 
Turkey 

The increase in wool production, 
by way of contrast, was shared among 
all major producing countries except 
Uruguay and the United States. 

The decline in jute production 
stemmed from Pakistan and was not 
fully compensated by increases in 
mesta and jute production in India. 

Metals, as a group, presented the 
weakest markets among primary com- 
modities in 1957. In part this was due 
to developments on the supply side, 
mine capacity having been significantly 
expanded in response first to the con- 
flict in Korea and the subsequent pro- 
grams of rearmament and then to the 
upswing in investment during the 
boom of 1954-1956. Not all the avail- 
able capacity was used in 1957, for 
once the market weakened and prices 
declined beyond a certain point a 
number of marginal mines ceased 
operation; in many operating mines, 
production rates were deliberately re- 
duced. Changes in the smelter pro- 
duction of all major non-ferrous met- 
als kept within fairly narrow bounds 
during 1957. 

The only metal whose price did not 
decline in 1957 was aluminum. Copper 
suffered the steepest price decline in 
the group. During the first six months 
of 1957. copper continued to be pro- 
duced at the same rate as 1956, but 
in the third quarter world smelter pro- 
duction began to decline. 

Though consumption was almost 
fully maintained and there was only a 
slight advance in production, lead and 
zinc shared in the over-all weakness 
of the metals market. 

In the case of tin, though both ore 
and metal production were substantial- 


ly lower in the first three quarters of 
1957 than in the corresponding period 
in 1956, and although consumption 
continued its previous expansion so 
that the gap between them was nar- 
rowed significantly, the market weak- 
ened slowly through the year. By the 
last quarter prices were from 6 to 10 
per cent below the 1956 average. 


Petroleum Production 


Perhaps the most significant feature 
in the fuel situation in 1957 was the 
slowing down of the rate of expan- 
sion in petroleum production. This 
was partly the result of the general 
retardation in industrial growth which 
became increasingly evident during the 
year; partly in consequence of the 
mild winter which reduced the de- 
mand for space heating; and partly 
the effect of the rationing of supplies 
during the Middle East crisis and the 
subsequent dislocation in trade. World 
production, which had risen by 9 per 
cent between 1955 and 1956, rose by 
only 5 per cent between 1956 and 
1957, and even at this reduced rate of 
increase there was some accumulation 
of stocks, notably in the United States. 
Stocks of petroleum products in that 
country were 10 per cent higher at the 
end of 1957 than a year earlier. 

Quantitatively, the principal increase 
in the production of crude petroleum 
occurred in the primary producing 
areas and the centrally planned coun- 
tries, which together account for 
about 60 per cent of world output. 
In Latin America the largest advance 
was in Venezuela (14 per cent). In 
the Middle East, Iran, with a 34 per 
cent increase, largely made up for a 
reduction in output in Iraq of 33 per 
cent occasioned by the interruption of 
the flow of oil through Syria. Among 
the centrally planned countries, pro- 
duction in Hungary, which is small in 
absolute terms, declined by 45 per 
cent, while that in the USSR, ac- 
counting for about 11 per cent of the 
world’s total, rose by an estimated 
17 per cent. 

For the second year in succession, 
total hard coal production in western 
Europe showed little tendency to 
change, 3 per cent declines in Belgium 
and the Netherlands being offset by 
increases in the United Kingdom and 
France. The change in consumption 
was equally slight, so that the expan- 
sion that occurred in net coal imports 
was almost completely offset by in- 
creases of stocks at the mines. The 
increase in western Europe coal im- 
ports came almost entirely from the 
United States, where total coal exports 
in the same period were 8.2 million 
tons, or 29 per cent above the cor- 
responding level in 1956, shipments 
to Japan also having increased. 
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A record number of women were amongst the thousands of Togolese who voted 
in the April 27 election for a new Legislative Assembly in French Togoland. 
Watched by election officers a young woman drops the blue envelope contain- 
ing her voting card into the ballot box in Lomé. Seen at top: a cross section 
of the electoral list at Atakpame, a populous district in Southern Togoland. 
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PRIL 27 was Election Day in Togo- 

land, the West African trust terri- 
tory administered by France. More 
than four hundred thousand Togolese 
flocked to the polls to elect forty-six 
representatives to the new Legislative 
Assembly. Voting was by universal 
adult suffrage and was supervised by 
a United Nations Commissioner, as- 
sisted by a corps of international ob- 
servers. 

The results showed that groups 
which had opposed the governmental 
parties had won a decisive victory. 
Of the forty-six seats in the Legisla- 
ture, twenty-nine were won by candi- 
dates of the opposition party—the 
Comité de l'unité togolaise (CUT). Pro- 
government parties received thirteen 
seats—ten from the Union des chefs et 
des populations du Nord (UCPN), and 
three from the old established Parti 
togolais du progrés (pTP). The last 
two parties had formed the outgoing 
government. In addition, four seats 
were won by independent candidates. 

The election results and their bear- 
ing on Togoland’s future status, will 
be considered by the Trusteeship 
Council in the near future. 


Land and People 


Once a German protectorate and 
under international supervision since 
1922, Togoland covers an area of 
nearly 22,000 square miles and has a 
population of over one million. A nar- 
row strip of land running northwards 
from the Gulf of Guinea, the territory 
is flanked on one side by the newly 
independent state of Ghana and on 
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the other by the French-administered 
territory of Dahomey. The climate is 
hot and humid and rainfall in the cen- 
tral plain varies from 45 to 55 inches 
a year. Economically the southern low- 
land is the most advanced area of the 
territory and the site of trading firms 
and commercial centres. The coastal 
zone is heavily populated with a den- 
sity of population exceeding 1,000 per 
square mile in some places. Lome, the 
capital city and main port, is situated 
in this area. A wide belt of oil palms 
along the coastal plain enables palm 
oil to be produced for home consump- 
tion and export. Maize, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, pineapples and other crops 
are raised in the area 

[he territory’s northern’ uplands 
have been fashioned by nature into a 


maze of ravines, precipitous slopes and 
picturesque waterfalls. Some of the 
country’s important cocoa plantations 
are located in this region. 

The largest of the many different 
tribes and linguistic groups in Togo- 
land are the Ewes whose spokesmen 
first petitioned the United Nations on 
political issues concerning their people 
more than ten years ago. 

During the last three years various 
political steps, including the establish- 
ment of a new statute for the territory, 
have given Togoland a large measure 
of internal autonomy. These measures 
included the transfer of all powers to 
the new Togoland Government except 
defence, foreign affairs and currency 

When the question of French Togo- 
land’s future status came before the 
General Assembly last year, the ad- 
ministering authority announced that 
the Legislature and the Togoland Gov- 
ernment would soon be asked to formu- 


late proposals for the early attain- 
ment of the final objective of the Trus- 
teeship System. 

France also announced that, in 
agreement with the Togoland Govern- 
ment, elections to the Togoland Legis- 
lative Assembly would be held in 
1958. Political parties opposing the 
Togoland Government had, however, 
previously stated that they would not 
participate in new elections unless 
these were supervised by the United 
Nations. The opposition parties had 
refused to take part in elections held 
in 1955, claiming that the electoral 
lists at that time had been “largely 
faked” and that opposition groups had 
been denied freedom of speech and 
assembly. Subsequently, the Togoland 
Government formally invited the 





eet 
The Togoland election was supervised by a United Nations Commissioner, Max Dorsinville of Haiti, and an international 
team of observers who witnessed the voting throughout the territory. At left: a United Nations observer checks voters’ 
names against electoral lists; at right: Commissioner Dorsinville visits the Lomé town hall during the registration of voters. 


United Nations to supervise the new 
elections. 

The Assembly, in a comprehensive 
resolution adopted on November 29 
last, decided to elect a United Nations 
Commissioner who, assisted by a team 
of United Nations observers would 
supervise elections to the Togoland 
Legislative Assembly in 1958. In this 
resolution the Assembly noted the pro- 
posals advanced by the administering 
authority for the further political de- 
velopment of the territory towards 
complete autonomy. The Assembly 
then invited the administering author- 
ity to report on these developments, 
including the results of the elections 
and on any wishes expressed by the 
Togoland Legislative Assembly con- 
cerning the new statute and the termi- 
nation of the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the territory. The Assembly asked 
the Trusteeship Council to consider 
these matters and report thereon to the 


thirteenth session of the Assembly, 
(next September) so as to enable it, 
if so requested by the new Togoland 
Legislative Assembly and the admin- 
istering authority, “to reach a deci- 
sion in the light of the circumstances 
then prevailing concerning the termi- 
nation of the Trusteeship Agreement 
in accordance with article 76b of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” (See 
the Review, Vol. 4, No. 7, Jan. 1958). 

The General Assembly elected Max 
H. Dorsinville, of Haiti, as the United 
Nations Commissioner. 

During its consideration of the 
Togoland question, the General As- 
sembly had before it the report of a 
United Nations commission which was 
sent to Togoland in January 1957 to 
examine the entire situation there aris- 


ing from the practical application of 
the new statute introduced in 1955. 
The Commission, in its conclusions, 
found that Togoland possessed a large 
measure of internal autonomy as a 
result of the new statute. While the 
administering authority retained cer- 
tain reserved powers, the Commission 
reported that the statute represented “a 
very significant step” towards the ob- 
jective of Article 76 of the Charter. 


Observers’ Task 

The United Nations Commissioner, 
Mr. Dorsinville, and a team of United 
Nations observers began their work 
in the territory early in March. The 
twenty-one observers, some stationed 
in the north and others deployed in the 
southern region of the territory, closely 
watched all the preparations for the 
elections. These included the revision 
of the electoral lists comprising nearly 
half a million potential voters; the dis- 
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Supporters of the winning party in the Togoland election celebrated their 
triumph with a victory parade on May I in Lomé, capital of French Togoland. 


tribution of election cards and the or- 
ganization of polling stations. 

Many of the United Nations ob- 
servers had to travel long distances in 
the course of their duties. Thus, two 
observers covering one district had to 
watch over election preparations in 
sixty different villages. Accompanied 
by a driver-interpreter and a cook, 
each of the observers was equipped 
with food, pots and pans, mosquito 
nets, sprayers, a hurricane lamp and 
other tropical necessities. 

During the election campaign, which 
began early in April, Commissioner 
Dorsinville emphasized “the complete 
neutrality” of his observers. On elec- 
tion day itself the observers visited as 
many of the polling stations as possible 
to witness the voting procedure and 
check the lists. 

The Togoland Government had sole 
responsibility for the conduct and or- 
ganization of the election, although 
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this responsibility was exercised in con- 
sultation with the United Nations 
Commissioner. Voters deposited their 
ballots at more than five hundred 
polling stations which were set up in 
schools, clinics and other public build- 
ings throughout the territory. In some 
of the remote villages of the north 
polling booths were located in round 
thatched huts reached only by wind- 
ing footpaths. 

As many of the Togolese cannot 
read or write they were asked to in- 
dicate their choice of candidate by 
depositing colored ballot papers which 
signified the names of candidates. 
Voters first put the ballot paper into 
an envelope in a private booth and 
then dropped it into the ballot box in 
the presence of election officers. 

Reports reaching Lomé from. all 
parts of the territory indicated that the 
voting everywhere was heavy. In some 
places the voting hours had to be ex- 


tended beyond the scheduled closing 
time of 5 p.m. Many women cast their 
votes for the first time in any election. 
Observers reported that the women 
displayed just as lively an interest in 
the elections as their menfolk, attend- 
ing all the rallies during the campaign. 

The outcome of the Togoland elec- 
tions is expected to have an important 
influence on the territory’s future sta- 
tus. The United Nations Commission- 
er, Mr. Dorsinville, will now submit a 
report to the Trusteeship Council on 
the organization, conduct and results 
of the election. This report, together 
with the observations of the adminis- 
tering authority, may be taken up by 
the Council at its twenty-second ses- 
sion, Opening at headquarters on June 
9 or at a special session in the near 
future. The Council wiil then submit 
its conclusions or recommendations on 
the question to the General Assembly. 


To show their allegiance to the successful contestants the women 
wore all-white costumes, a traditional victory sign in the African territory. 
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Committee Reviews Social 


Progress in Dependent Areas 


ies NTEER WORKERS on the South 
Sea island of Niue have built new 
roads linking the villages A 
railway travelling dispensary is op- 
erating successfully in North Borneo 

. Papuan women recently contested 
local council elections in Papua and 
More doctors 
work in Netherlands New 
Guinea \ second inter-racial uni- 
versity has been opened in the Belgian 
Congo African cooperatives in 
Uganda's cotton-ginning and coffee in- 
dustries continue to expand and at the 
end of 1956 ten ginneries were con- 
trolled by African cooperatives. ...A 
“Children’s Law” in Cyprus for the 
first time makes provision under a 


won eleven seats 


are at 


single law for the care and welfare of 
children, including control of volun- 
tary homes, nurseries and foster-chil- 
dren protection 

These are just a few of the un- 
spectacular facts emerging from the 
voluminous information transmitted to 
the United Nations under Article 73e 
of the Charter. While of little news 
value, they are nevertheless of special 
significance to the United Nations 

Article 73e of the United Nations 
Charter is the clause under which 
Member nations which administer 
non-self-governing territories transmit 
annually to the Secretary-General 
“Statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to the eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the territories for which they 
are respectively responsible * This 
is a part of the general obligation ac- 
“a sacred trust.” by Mem- 
terri- 


cepted, as 
bers administering dependent 
tories to promote to the utmost the 
well-being of the peoples of the world’s 
dependencies 

Millions of these dependent peoples 
live along the great Equatorial belt ot 
Africa; others are scattered through 
the hundreds of atolls 
which dot the Pacific; still others live 
in the sprawling archipelagos of South- 


islands and 


east Asia, and in the lush islands of 
the Caribbean. Many of the territories 
have progressed far in all spheres; 
some are on the threshold of self-gov- 
ernment; but many others are under 
developed both in human_resources 
and in natural wealth 

A mass of information concerning 
the economic, social and educational 
progress of fifty-four of these depend- 
ent areas was recently examined by a 
little-known organ of the General As 
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sembly—the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Selt-Governing Terri- 
tories. This 14-member committee (see 
box on next page) annually devotes 
particular attention to one of the func- 
tional fields within its purview. This 
year’s session, concluded at Headquar- 
ters on May 16, was mainly concerned 
with a general review of social condi- 
tions and problems in the territories. 

In a special report to the General 
Assembly on this subject the Commit- 
tee underlined the need to associate 
the peoples of the dependent terri- 
tories with administration efforts and 
with the development of social pro- 
grams, in order to meet the rapidly 
changing conditions in the territories. 
The report covered a wide range of 
topics including problems of urban- 
ization, community development, race 
relations, housing policies and public 
health and nutrition questions. 


Special Studies 


In addition to the summaries of the 
various information and technical data 
transmitted by administering Members 
in respect of 1956, or 1956-57, the 
Committee considered a series of spe- 
cial studies prepared by the Secre- 
tariat and the specialized agencies. The 
studies dealt with diverse subjects of 
social progress in the dependencies. At 
an early stage of its deliberations the 
Committee heard the representatives 
of France, Australia, the United King- 
dom and the Netherlands outline their 
governments’ policies and review some 
of the recent trends in the territories 
under their administration. { Belgium 
is also an administering Member of 
the Committee but was not represent- 
ed at this session 

Kevin T. Kelly, of Australia, said 
that in Papua the promotion of a so- 
cial change leading to the emergence 
of a new society remained the funda- 
mental care of his government. While 
it was possible to aid the growth of 
this new society, which could not be 
arbitrarily constructed, it was clear 
that the Papuans had the right to de- 
termine the social conditions under 
which they wished to live. With only 
2.7 per cent of Papua at present not 
under some degree of administrative 
influence, it was planned to bring the 
entire territory under full administra- 
tion control by 1959. There had been 
administrative 
services; progress in the provision of 


an expansion of the 


public health services and the exten- 


sion of education. The growth of com- 
munity effort and increased social edu- 
cation, was evidenced by the increases 
in cooperative societies and the for- 
mation of local government councils 

Mr. Kelly also gave instances of 
the implementation of the coopera- 
tion between the Australian and the 
Netherlands Administrations in New 
Guinea. For the first time Australia 
had also submitted information on the 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands. 

Jean Pourchel, of France, consid- 
ered that one of the most important 
social problems was the family change 
taking place in urban industrial areas 
as a result of the impact of Western 
culture on the indigenous social struc- 
ture. France’s policy was, he said, to 
facilitate and guide this change so that 
there would be equal progress among 
all elements of the population. Modern 
African families were coming into 
existence with assistance provided by 
the welfare centres and their trained 
social workers. Responsibilities in the 
social sphere had now been largely 
transferred to the local authorities 
Legislative and administrative meas- 
ures had been taken by Territorial 
Governments to protect family earn- 
ings in industrial areas, including pro- 
visions for an eight-hour working day, 
a weekly rest day, paid holidays and 
guaranteed minimum wages, and the 
establishment of a system of family 
benefits. Under the Labor Code of 
December 15, 1952, now enforced in 
all French Overseas Territories, there 
was no discrimination on the basis of 
race, sex, age or Status. 

Ch. J. Grader, of the Netherlands, 
disclosed that government control over 
the vast territory of Netherlands New 
Guinea, had gradually been extended 
to cover more than half of the esti- 
mated population and was gaining 
momentum as new cadres were trained 
A start had been made in creating 
village councils and advisory bodies 
through which the people assumed re- 
sponsibility for their own affairs. A 
scheme to promote social activities at 
the regional level had been introduced. 

Mr. Grader stressed that the terri- 
tory’s future, which was predominantly 
agrarian, would depend on the rural 
population’s ability to promote agri- 
cultural development. That was not 
an easy task as much of the land was 
largely or even totally unsuitable for 
agricultural purposes. What was need- 
ed, above all. was the emergence of a 
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competent agricultural class, a long 
period of training in husbandry and 
the creation of efficient types of rural 
organizations. It was not only a matter 
of introducing new techniques; a new 
mentality must first be generated, di- 
rected towards progress and improved 
standard of living. Continuous intel- 
lectual, spiritual and moral develop- 
ment was also called for. 

Much valuable social progress had 
been achieved in British-administered 
territories during the period 1954- 
1956, according to W. H. Chinn, of 
the United Kingdom. In assessing 
progress an important factor to be 
taken into account was the extent to 
which a community had gained ex- 
perience and become conscious of its 
social responsibilities. Efforts were be- 
ing made to stimulate the active par- 
ticipation of the people and to train 
local leaders in every field and at every 
level. For example, in Kenya and 
Uganda national community develop- 
ment training centres have been estab- 
lished. In United Kingdom-adminis- 
tered territories, generally, training is 
also being provided in citizenship, 
rural hygiene, housing, agriculture and 
the organization of cooperatives and 
trade unions. 

Mr. Chinn also cited progress in 
the training of public health personnel 
and the control and eradication of 
various diseases. In social medicine, 


greater attention was being given to 
the needs of the family and of in- 
dividuals, particularly through the ed- 
ucation of women. 


Specialized Agencies’ Work 


The shortage of medical personnel 
in some of the dependent territories 
was underlined by Dr. Sacks, of the 
World Health Organization. He re- 
counted a number of recommenda- 
tions which wHo had made concern- 
ing the control of communicable dis- 
eases, the training of personnel and 
the use of peripheral health units. Dr. 
Sacks reaffirmed wuo’s offer to assist 
in carrying out general planning sur- 
veys in the territories at the request of 
the metropolitan governments con- 
cerned. 

The representatives of three other 
specialized agencies informed the 
Committee of their organizations’ 
work in several dependent territories. 
For the International Labor Organi- 
zation Mr. Payro stated that a com- 
prehensive survey of labor and social 
conditions, which would provide a 
basis for 1Lo’s work in Africa, had 
been completed and would soon be 
published. ILo had decided to estab- 
lish an African Advisory Committee 
and to set up a field office in Africa. 
There had been increased application 
of 1Lo conventions to non-self-govern- 
ing territories, the most recent of 
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which was the application to French 
Overseas Territories of Convention No. 
11 relating to agricultural workers. 

Mr. Salsamendi, of UNESCO, re- 
affirmed the importance his organiza- 
tion attached to the scientific study of 
the social aspects of urbanization in 
countries undergoing rapid economic 
development and informed the Com- 
mittee of further studies made by 
UNESCO in this field. The report on 
development and problems of the 
urban family in Africa South of the 
Sahara contained a synthesis of the 
general trends and the most pressing 
problems. 

Mr. Orr, of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, told the Commit- 
tee of the assistance his organization 
was providing and could provide to 
non-self-governing territories in rural 
development, in such matters as co- 
operatives, rural credit arrangements 
and village handicrafts. 

During the Committee’s debate, the 
representatives of the non-administer- 
ing Member states noted the many ad- 
vances reported in the social field, 
particularly in the further extension of 
community development, and _ the 
growth of trade unions and coopera- 
tives as evidence of the increasing 
participation of the indigenous inhab- 
itants in the execution of policies and 
programs. 

Members felt that social progress 
could not be disassociated from eco- 
nomic, educational and political prog- 
ress, and a number of representatives 
stressed the importance of coordinated 
and balanced development in all fields. 
Greater attention should be given to 
the problems of the rural areas, par- 
ticularly through the intensification of 
community development programs. 
Several Members considered that one 
of the most urgent tasks was to reduce 
the vulnerability of the dependent ter- 
ritories to the fluctuations of world 
commodity: prices and to raise the 
standards of living of the rural popu- 
lation. 


Community Development 


The important role being played by 
community development in many ter- 
ritories was recognized by the Com- 
mittee which, in its report on social 
conditions, noted that community de- 
velopment has taken root in many 
areas and “is expanding in such a 
manner as to be one of the most sig- 
nificant movements of our time in 
underdeveloped regions. In view of 
the rapid extension of the scope of 
community development programs 
and the continuous refinement of its 
methods and techniques, the practice 
of community development requires 
frequent reappraisals in the light of 
the large body of experience that is 
gained.” ' 


It was noted that training centres 
for community development have 
been set up in a number of British- 
administered — territories, including 
Kenya, Uganda, Eastern Nigeria and 
Northern Rhodesia. The Committee 
considered that aspects of community 
life in which community development 
can operate most successfully are (a) 
agriculture, by improving _ yields 
through better cultivation, the proper 
use of manure, irrigation, soil conser- 
vation, and the introduction of new 
crops; (b) health, by encouraging the 
interest of the people in cleanliness, 
both personal and communal, refuse 





Members and Territories 


Members transmitting infor- 
mation: Australia; Belgium; 
France; Netherlands; New Zea- 
land; United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland; 
United States of America. 

Members elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly: Brazil; Ceylon; 
China; Guatemala; India; Iraq; 
Venezuela. 

The territories on which in- 
formation is transmitted under 
Article 73e of the Charter are 
as follows (by geographical 
regions): 

Central African Territories: 
Belgian Congo; French Equato- 
rial Africa; Northern Rhodesia; 
Nyasaland. 

East African Territories; Brit- 
ish Somaliland; French Somali- 
land; Kenya; Uganda; Zanzibar. 

South African Territories: 
Basutoland; Bechuanaland; Swa- 
ziland. 

West African Territories: 
French West Africa; Gambia; 
Nigeria; Sierra Leone. 

Indian Ocean Territories: 
Comoro Archipelago; Madagas- 
car: Mauritius; Seychelles. 

Asian Territories: Brunei; 
Hong Kong; North Borneo; 
Sarawak; Singapore. 

Pacific Territories: American 
Samoa; Fiji; Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands; Guam; Hawaii; New 
Hebrides; Pitcairn Island; Solo- 
mon Islands; Netherlands New 
Guinea; Papua; Cook Islands; 
Niue Islands; Tokelau Islands. 

Caribbean and Western At- 
lantic Territories: Bahamas; Bar- 
bados; Bermuda; British Guiana; 
British Honduras; Jamaica; Lee- 
ward Islands; Trinidad and To- 
bago; Virgin Islands; Windward 
Islands. 

Other Territories: Aden; Alas- 
ka; Cyprus; Falkland Islands; 
Gibraltar; St. Helena. 














disposal and the removal of the causes 
of water pollution and eradication of 
endemic diseases; (c) education, by 
the promotion of literacy, adult edu- 
cation and by pioneering the establish- 
ment of schools in areas where no 
facilities exist; (d) home 
improve- 


education 
economics, by 
ments in nutrition, cooking, sewing, 
child household manage- 
ment; (e) village industries, by assist- 
shopkeepers in 


sponsoring 
care, and 


ing tradesmen and 
setting up their businesses and en- 
couraging the revival of traditional 
crafts and industries and establishing 
cooperative marketing arrangements; 
(f) housing, by fostering the construc- 
tion of improved types of dwellings; 
and, (g) public amenities, by the pro- 
vision of road communications, postal 
services, and water supplies. 

In its detailed appraisal the Com- 
mittee, in its report, concluded that 
community development is “an edu- 
cational process and a great deal de- 
pends inevitably upon men_= and 
women of intelligence, character and 
ability, who are capable of exercising 
vigorous and imaginative leadership 
in the tasks of social and economic 
expansion. It is significant that in the 
areas where community development 
policies have been inaugurated and 
expanded in recent years, there have 
been comprehensive reforms directed 
towards the establishment of efficient 
and representative local government 
institutions, able to assume a large 
measure of responsibility for commu- 
nity development programs. The Com- 
mittee, in commending community 
development methods for wider appli- 
cation in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, with local modifications to suit 
the circumstances of each territory, 
recognizes that the objectives of com- 
munity development are in close har- 
mony with the principles and purposes 
of the Charter.” 


Urbanization Problems 


A closely related question concerns 
the social problems arising from 
urbanization in the non-self-governing 
territorics. The Committee noted that 
the process of urbanization in the ter- 
ritories produces problems similar to 
those experienced by Western Euro- 


pean countries during the industrial 
revolution. A fundamental difference 
concerns the speed of development 
In this respect the Committee observed 
that changes which took 150 years to 


develop in Europe “are now taking 
place within the lifetime of a single 
generation and without the background 
of common services and administra- 
tive structure which helped to cushion 
the effect of change in other countries 
The growth of towns results largely 
from the advent of the external com- 
mercial enterprise, industrialization, 
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and the administrative and technical 
processes involved. Their growth at- 
tracts labor from rural to urban areas. 
The social problems arising from their 
development are similar to those ex- 
perienced in the past in other countries 
and which are, in fact, perpetuated to 
this day.” 

During the debate the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom pointed 
out that a study of urbanization prob- 
lems presented difficulties not only 
because of the lack of reliable infor- 
mation but also because the develop- 
ment of towns was a comparatively 
new phenomenon. Fifty years earlier 
there had been nothing approaching a 
town in East Africa; less than thirty 
year earlier, what had become the 
copperbelt in Northern Rhodesia had 
been virgin bush. The disruptive effects 
of urbanization could be seen most 
clearly in the basic unit of the com- 
munity, the family. But however de- 
plorable its effects the inevitable urban 
expansion must be accepted and it 
must be borne in mind that it was 
the people in the towns who were ex- 
erting the greatest influence on the 
political life of the country and con- 
sequently on its development. 

The Committee felt that not enough 
attention had been given in some ter- 
ritories to the constructive side of so- 
cial development in towns. Imaginative 
social planning was needed, giving full 
consideration to family needs. 

The Committee also believed that 
community development could provide 
opportunities for self-help in urban 
areas, which would serve to awaken 
in the new town dwellers a sense of 
belonging, and inspire a sense of pub- 
lice service and help to organize vol- 
untary participation in programs of 
development in which their skills and 
resources can be deployed to the best 
advantage of the community as a 
whole. 

In a chapter of its report dealing 
with race relations the Committee 
noted “encouraging developments” in 
general’ policy and the taking of spe- 
cific measures “for the promotion of 
better race relations” in the dependent 
territories. The Committee described 
as “encouraging trends” the increased 
opportunities given for the employ- 
ment of dependent people in govern- 
ment services; the special attention 
given to training local inhabitants for 
higher posts in the civil service in 
many territories; and the adoption of 
specific recommendations and _ pro- 
grams to bring about full participation 
by the local inhabitants in the public 
service. 

A “strong lead” by governments is 
needed, the Committee stressed, to 
carry out a policy of non-discrimina- 
tion on racial grounds. But pressure of 
public opinion could also play an im- 


portant part toward abolishing “the 
color bar” and in fostering collabora- 
tion among different races. Efforts of 
voluntary organizations to promote 
better understanding among 
should be encouraged and supported, 
in the Committee’s view 

Other topics dealt with in the Com- 
mittee’s report on social conditions in 
the dependent territories included ju- 
venile delinquency, family change and 
welfare measures, industrial relations, 
social aspects of rural development, 
housing policies, ahd public health. 


Traces 


Mass Communications 


[his year, for the first time, the 
Committee had before it a special 
study on mass communications. The 
information showed that progress had 
been made in many territories in the 
development and use of mass commu- 
nications and in the training of locally 
appointed information officers. Since 
World War II the distribution of news- 
papers and periodicals had increased 
in many territories, but there was still 
a shortage of newspapers in local lan- 
guages. Generally, the report stressed 
the fundamental importance of educa- 
tion for social, economic and political 
advancement, the development of 
moral and civil consciousness and the 
integration of national communities. 

In reviewing his Government's activ- 
ity in information media in the depend- 
ent territories, G. K. Caston, of the 
United Kingdom, described informa- 
tion services as an important and inte- 
gral part of modern government in 
British-administered territories. Such 
services kept the people informed and 
helped in community education and 
literacy campaigns; cooperated with 
other bodies in maintaining a two-way 
flow of information between the peo- 
ples of the territories and those of the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

Mr. Caston stressed that it was the 
essence of a free society with demo- 
cratic institutions that there should be 
a free flow of opinions and ideas. The 
government had a duty to take part on 
the same terms as other information 
media but not to be the only voice that 
could be heard. He added: “Informa- 
tion services should be free from any 
suspicion of being used to further 
party political interests. Their task is 
to provide information and explana- 
tion about the aims and actions of 
governments and it is essential to its 
effective performance that the public 
should have confidence in their ac- 
curacy and integrity.” 

Mr. Caston reviewed the history of 
broadcasting in the United Kingdom- 
administered territories and the prin- 
ciples upon which the services had 
been established. He also described the 
financial and technical aid provided by 
his Government for the development 
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of local information services, a free 
and responsible local press and the 
establishment of film units and radio 
services. 

Bolard More, of the United States, 
emphasized the importance of foster- 
ing the indegenous languages and cul- 
tures of the independent territories as a 
means of strengthening the self-aware- 
ness of the people and the foundation 
on which their future development 
could be based. In reviewing informa- 
tion media used in Samoa and Guam, 
Mr. More said that radio broadcasts 
and mobile film units were of particu- 
lar value in areas where it was diffi- 
cult to disseminate reading matter. 

Representatives of the non-adminis- 
tering Member States noted with in- 
terest the advances made in the de- 
velopment of all forms of mass media. 
At the same time they recognized that 
the full utilization of mass media was 
still impeded by various problems in 
the territoriés, particularly in areas of 
high illiteracy. It was noted that in 
some territories broadcasting had been 
used to promote campaigns against 
illiteracy and in others to stimulate the 
participation of the inhabitants in vari- 
ous development programs and in local 
elections. Members hoped that greater 
encouragement would be given to the 
development of a local press and to 
the use of radio broadcasting and other 
visual and audio-visual media. 

In the Committee’s debate on eco- 
nomic conditions, several Members 
referred to the establishment of the 
Economic Commission for Africa, and 
hoped that the new body would con- 
tribute substantially to the social and 
economic advancement of the peoples 
of the non-self-governing territories in 
Africa. 

The Committee’s report on social 
conditions was approved by 12 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention. In endorsing 
the report the Committee noted the 
valuable contributions made by the 
specialized agencies and the Secre- 
tariat and invited the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to transmit the report to admin- 
istering Member States, the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the specialized agencies 
for their consideration. A second re- 
port, surveying other aspects of the 
Committee’s work, was also adopted. 

Before completing its 1958 session 
the Committee adopted a resolution 
which called on the General Assembly 
to continue the organ for a further 
three-year term on its present basis. 
This recommendation was adopted by 
10 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. At 
its Opening meeting the Committee 
elected as its officers: Arthur S. Lall, 
of India, Chairman: Dr. Francisco 
Alfonzo-Ravard, of Venezuela, Vice- 
Chairman; and Kevin T. Kelly, of 
Australia, Rapporteur. 
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Women in Trust Territories 


A GENERAL trend toward improve- 
ment in the social and economic 
status of women in trust territories is 
indicated in a recent report prepared 
for the United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women, which met 
in March and April in Geneva. The 
study was based on information sup- 
plied to the United Nations Secretariat 
by the administering authorities. 

This is the situation in various trust 
territories, as seen by the United 
Nations report: 

New Guinea (Australian adminis- 
tration): The laws recognize no 
discrimination on the basis of sex. 
Local leadership under indigenous 
systems is confined to men, and gen- 
eral political activities and discussions 
are generally limited to men, but 
women frequently have considerable 
direct influence in such matters. Op- 
portunities for indigenous women to 
enter the service of the administration 
are still largely limited by a lack of 
education and training. 

Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian adminis- 
tration): “All other conditions being 
equal,” women have the same right as 
men to hold public office, including 
government posts, and to exercise 
public functions provided for by law. 
Batutsi women have occupied tradi- 
tional local offices such as chief or 
sub-chief. One woman is currently a 
sub-chief in the Kibungu district. 
Social welfare centres welcome women 
of all races and creeds, and social 
workers help train them in domestic 
affairs. The “bride-price” in Ruanda 
is increasing, 

Tanganyika (United Kingdom ad- 
ministration): Women’s social work 
is chiefly sponsored by the Tanganyika 
Council of Women, with an_inter- 
racial membership of nearly 3,000. 
Practices akin to slavery, such as child 
marriage and the pledging of children, 
“are fast disappearing and instances 


of such practices are now very rare.” 
Three women were members of the 
legislative organ in 1956. 

Cameroons (French  administra- 
tion): Citizens of either sex are 
eligible for election to the Territorial 
Assembly if they meet specified re- 
quirements. The administering au- 
thority has been trying to limit abuses 
of the “bride-price.” 

Cameroons (United Kingdom ad- 
ministration): A woman sits in the 
Southern Cameroons House _ of 
Assembly as a special member to 
represent women’s interests. An in- 
creasing number of women are enter- 
ing government service, native ad- 
ministrations and commercial firms as 
nurses, office workers, teachers and 
telephone operators. Five Cameroonian 
nursing sisters and fifty-eight female 
nurses and midwives are serving in 
hospitals. Other women hold clerical 
positions in the public services and in 
commercial firms. In 1956 the South- 
ern Cameroons House of Assembly 
passed a resolution deploring the rise 
in “bride price” since the war and rec- 
ommending legislation fixing the rates. 

The Pacific Islands (United States 
administr.:tion): In 1956 five women 
were members of the Marshall Islands 
Congress and one was a member of the 
Palau District Congress, and one out 
of ten commissioners in the Saipan 
Congress is a woman. The laws do 
not recognize discrimination on 
grounds of sex. 

Somaliland (Italian administration): 
The Somali Government has stated 
its intention to extend the suffrage of 
women “to bring them into public life 
and to introduce them to the respon- 
sibilities of government.” 

Togoland (French administration): 
Women are members of municipal 
councils in three communities. Recent 
regulations give “real protection” to 
children under eighteen and _ for 
women, and provide rest periods, 
holidays and annual leave. 

Western Samoa (New Zealand 
administration): Government and mis- 
sion schools sponsor several strong 
youth organizations for boys and 
girls. Any Samoan “of good standing” 
is eligible for appointment as a 
Samoan Associate Judge or Samoan 
District Judge. 

Nauru (Australian administration): 
Laws recognize no discrimination on 
grounds of sex. 
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Proposal for Arctic Inspection ZONE (Continued jrom page 35) 


summit conference, as provided tor in 


the Soviet resolution 


Inspection Plan Supported 


General United 
States Arctic inspection proposal came 
from nine other members of the 
Security Council. Gunnar Jarring of 
Sweden had indicated his government's 


support for the 


ipproval at the time he introduced 
He recalled that over 
a period of time various proposals had 
been put forward in the United Na- 


his amendment 


tions with the aim of achieving safe- 
Under 
the terms of the General Assembly 
resolution of November 14, 1957, he 


guards against surprise attack 


noted, a disarmament agreement 
among other 
things, “the progressive establishment 


of open inspection with ground and 


should provide for, 


aerial components to guard against the 
possibility of surprise attack.’ While 
it was not for Sweden to sit in judg- 
ment on the extremely high state of 
preparedness maintained by the large 
powers, Mr. Jarring declared, there 
was the danger that “a state of pre- 
paredness may reach so high a level 
as to involve, in itself, greater risks to 
world peace than those it is intended 
to climinate.” It was therefore gratify- 
ing that the question of 
aimed at achieving 
been brought 


measures 
safeguards had 
before the Security 
Council 

“The first step must reasonably be 
that the parties concerned—especially 
should 
agree to examine in common the tech- 
nical and military 


the atom powers themselves 


possibilities for a 
control and safeguards system,” the 
Swedish delegate said. “These studies 
may extend over the whole of the 
problem or be limited to include only 
a particular geographical zone. The 
essential thing is that the parties, bear- 
ing in mind the seriousness of the 
y9roblem, should agree to initiate the 
studies. We feel certain that agree- 
itself 
contribute to a reduction of 


ment on this point would by 
greatly 
international tension. 

Phe Canadian representative, Charles 
S. A. Ritchie. told the Council that 
existing fears and anvieties in the 
world derived not trom rockets and 
nuclear energs but trom the doubt 
and suspicion which characterize the 
mainly 


This condition of suspicion 


relations between the states 
concerned 
and fear, this wariness about the in- 
tentions of the opposite side. this lack 
of confidence in international dealings, 
has led the world along the path of 
armed preparedness \s long as the 
nations of the West considered their 


security threatened, Mr. Ritchie said. 


they would insist that definite prepara- 
tions continue and improve in accord- 
ance with scientific discovery. He had 
no doubt that this attitude found “cor- 
responding expression on the Soviet 
side.” As Canada had_ frequently 
stated, the solution did not lie “either 
in unilateral action or in meaningless 
declarations.” If for example the West 
were to lower its guard, the Canadian 
spokesman declared, “such action 
would increase rather than reduce the 
danger of nuclear war through mistake 
or miscalculation.” 


“A Practicable Attempt” 


The solution, in Canada’s view, lay 
in dealing with the causes which have 
led to armed preparedness, including 
the danger of surprise attack. The 
United States proposal represented a 
practicable attempt to deal with “this 
most deeply-rooted cause of anxiety 
and tension.” 

Canada had already expressed its 
readiness to open the whole of its 
territory to a general system of inspec- 
tion, Mr. Ritchie declared, and was 
prepared to have a part of its area 
included in any initial scheme of in- 
spection which would include North 
America and Soviet territory of equal 
importance. He stressed that Canada 
was not wedded to any specific for- 
mula, and that the United States 
proposal should be thought of as only 
a first step, “to be followed both by 
disarmament relating to 
nuclear and conventional weapons and 
forces, and by a further extension of 
safeguards against surprise attack.” 

Commenting on the Soviet Union 
reaction to the United States plan, Mr. 
Ritchie said: “It was more than de- 
pressing; in our view /it| was in some 
ways incomprehensible. If the Soviet 
Union Government is seriously wor- 


measures 


ried about developments in the Arctic, 
why does it reject a proposal designed 
to set up inspection in that area? It 
may estimate that such inspection can 
serve no useful purpose and cannot 
diminish insecurity, but how can it 
know this in advance?” It was to be 
hoped, the Canadian delegate said. 
that the Soviet Union would recon- 
sider its negative response 

Ihe French’ representative com- 
mented similarly on the Soviet posi- 
tion. Guillaume George-Picot called 


the inspection proposal “a logical 
Sequence to the complaint tabled by 


USSR on 
The Soviet spokesman had 


the representative of the 
April 18.” 
Stressed the tremendous danger in the 
United) States Arctic flights, Mr. 
Georges-Picot said. “Does not the 
United States proposal constitute the 


surest way of eliminating the risks to 
which the Soviet Union representative 
himself has pointed?” 

It is not just by abandoning its 
defense potential that the West would 
find feelings of security, the French 
speaker “The USSR de- 
mands that the free world renounce 
its defensive stand. But what does it 
offer in exchange? Nothing but state- 
ments of intention and promises which 
are not subject to control.” 


declared. 


The French Government was aware 
that the establishment of an_ inter- 
national inspection zone would not, 
of itself. be enough to re-establish 
trust and security, and therefore it 
remained “faithfully attached” to the 
disarmament proposals endorsed by 
the General Assembly last November. 
As for a summit conference, Frange 
was unable to see how it could be 
regarded “as a magic means of avert- 
ing the threat of an atomic war and 
reducing international tension.” We 
would achieve that, Mr. Georges-Picot 
declared, only by showing that we 
were inspired by good will and by act- 
ing in a spirit of cooperation. “That is 
why the decision which the Security 
Council is today asked to take 
could .. . constitute a significant turn- 
ing point which humanity has long 
awaited, if the Soviet Union would 
agree to go along with it.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon of the United 
Kingdom said that in his government’s 
view the “mere fact that all the powers 
concerned had agreed to cooperate in 
technical discussions on international 
inspection for the Arctic area would 
in itself help to allay mutual fear of 
surprise attack and thus diminish 
international tension and promote 
confidence.” It was noteworthy, he told 
the Council, that what was being pro- 
posed was international inspection 
carried out by international teams, 
including representatives of the coun- 
try on whose territory the teams would 
be working; such an arrangement 
could not involve a threat to the 
security of the countries concerned. 


Summit Not Only Way 


He said that the USSR view that 
the only way to tackle the disarma- 
ment problem was through a confer- 
heads of 


ence ol governments Was 


unacceptable. The United Kingdom, 
for its part. was anxious to see dis- 
armament on the agenda of a prop- 
erly-prepared summit meeting, but this 
did not mean that no work on dis- 
armament or related problems should 
be done in any other context 
opportunity 


“If an 


offers itself to make 
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progress on some serious international 
problem, are we to reject the opportu- 
nity?” he asked. “Surely that would 
be a formalistic and unreal attitude.” 

It was clear that the American 
proposal had a bearing on the problem 
of disarmament, the United Kingdom 
representative said, but this connection 
was not an objection. Rather, it was 
an advantage. If agreement could be 
reached on it, it would be a “consider- 
able contribution” to a general dis- 
armament agreement, and if a general 
disarmament agreement were reached 
large-scale defensive measures would 
no longer be necessary. The Arctic 
proposal was one “which ought surely 
to appeal particularly to the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, who have 
shown themselves especially sensitive 
about the possible dangers of defensive 
measures involving the Arctic area. It 
is precisely those dangers which the 
proposal sets out to deal with,” Sir 
Pierson declared. 

No Conflict Between Methods 

The United Kingdom spokesman 
said there was nothing in the Arctic 
proposal which in any way conflicted 
with intentions to make disarmament 
progress at a summit conference; on 
the contrary, it would be a source of 
encouragement to the heads of gov- 
ernments if they had before them at 
such a meeting a practical plan for 
international inspection in one par- 
ticular part of the world. 

He said the response of the USSR 
to the proposal had been “dishearten- 
ing for the prospects of progress,” but 
the United Kingdom earnestly hoped 
that the Soviet Union would on reflec- 
tion agree to support the plan and co- 
operate in the projected technical dis- 
cussions 


Support for the proposal also came 


from Japan. That country’s delegate, 
Dr. Koto Matsudaira, said that as he 
understood it, the inspection system 
would be a first step toward a broader 
inspection system to be applied also to 
other regions. He regarded it as a 
“significant move towards disarma- 
ment.” Japan would support the pro- 
posal, but with the clear understanding 
“that the inclusion of the Kurile Is- 
lands in the proposed zone does not 
by any means prejudice the territorial 
claims of any country concerned to 
those islands.” 

Dr. Matsudaira stressed that many 
other urgent disarmament problems 
remained to be dealt with, such as sus- 
pension of nuclear bomb tests and the 
demilitarization of outer space. Con- 
structive work on the present issue 
would. he felt, “lend a ray of hope” 
for early settlement of these problems. 

Speaking in approval of the Arctic 
proposal, Dr. Jorge E. Illueca of Pan- 
ama said that in the modern world 
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“a surprise attack would not be the 
beginning of a war, rather it would be 
war itself.” The proposal under discus- 
sion was “an invitation which would 
bring about intervention in the inter- 
national inspection system of all those 
states which have territory in the 
Arctic area and which would also like 
to have their national security guar- 
anteed there by means of a system 
which would avert any surprise attack, 
no matter from where it might origi- 
nate.” 

In regard to the Soviet draft resolu- 
tion, Dr. IHlueca observed that only the 
last paragraph was new, the rest of it 
having been discussed at length in the 
Council meeting of April 21. In this 
new paragraph, he said, the Soviet 
Union appeared to be laying the 
groundwork “in the firm and sincere 
hope that the summit conference will 
adopt concrete measures which will 
avert the danger of surprise attack.” 
as a result of which the danger which 
the USSR cited to the Council—the 
United States Arctic flights—‘would 
somehow be removed.” Panama enter- 
tained the same hope, he said. But if 
the threat imposed by the flights was 
a truly grave one, as the Soviet Union 
had contended, then it was not possi- 
ble to postpone the adoption of meas- 
ures to avert the danger. It was Pan- 
ama’s feeling, under the circumstances, 
that the intent of the new paragraph 
was dilatory and not in conformity 
with the Soviet contention or urgen- 
cy, and Panama therefore would be 
obliged to vote against the draft reso- 
lution. However, Panama would sup- 
port the Swedish amendment to the 
United States proposal. 

“Constructive Step” 

Dr. Tingfu S. Tsiang, of China, re- 
garded an international agreement to 
prevent surprise attack as “the most 
constructive and fruitful step that na- 
tions can take to relax international 
tension and to. strengthen world 
peace.” If the powers directly con- 
cerned could not agree even on this 
one step, he could not see what else 
a summit conference or any other kind 
of a conference might achieve. 

Referring to the Soviet allegation 
that the United States wanted to spy 
on Soviet territory, Dr. Tsiang declared 
that the Arctic Circle, “whether the 
part that belongs to the Soviet Union 
or the part that belongs to other coun- 
tries, has very little to be spied 
upon and very little to be interfered 
with.” The region seemed to be a logi- 
cal place in which to start a system of 
international inspection, and it would 
impose the least burden and the least 
risks on the countries participating. 

As to the benefits from the proposed 
system, they would be “common to all 
and in no way confined to one state 


or one group of states as against some 
other state or some other group of 
states.” The Soviet Union would be 
one of the beneficiaries, the Chinese 
representative said, and he would have 
expected it to welcome the proposal. 
As for the Soviet draft resolution, Dr. 
Isiang said he felt it would be “im- 
prudent for the Security Council to try 
to lead the peoples of the world to put 
all their eggs in one basket—the basket 
of the summit conference.” 

The representative of Iraq said the 
Arctic plan was in line with the 
promise of the United States Govern- 
ment to do its best to reduce world 
tensions, and also took into considera- 
tion “the wishes of the members of the 
Security Council and the hopes and 
aspirations of all the peoples of the 
world.” He said his delegation would 
support the American proposal or any 
measures which would, in the words 
of the resolution itself, “allay fears of 

. Massive surprise attack” and “con- 
tribute to the increase of confidence 
among states.” 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


At the end of the afternoon meet- 
ing on April 29, the Secretary-General 
made a statement to the Council. He 
acknowledged that it was “most un- 
usual” for the Secretary-General to 
intervene in Security Council debate, 
and said that it would indeed be “out 
of order and rightly criticized” if such 
action on his part meant that he was 
taking sides. He recalled that on a 
previous occasion he had found reason 
to welcome the decision of the Soviet 
Union to unilaterally suspend nuclear 
bomb testing. He felt it to be an 
obligation of the Secretary-General 
“to express the significance of the as- 
pirations of man, as set out in the 
Charter,” in problems before the 
Council or the General Assembly. 

In the same spirit that he had pre- 
viously welcomed the USSR’s decision 
on bomb testing, he said, he wished to 
welcome the decision of the United 
States in presenting a program “which 
might break up the stalemate from the 
angle of a limited system of inspec- 
tion.” He took note that the United 
States proposal was in response to 
Soviet anxiety over the possible con- 
sequences of the present state of “ex- 
treme preparedness” in the field of 
armaments. 

“It would be against my rights and 
duties to comment on the background 
of the Soviet initiative or of the United 
States response,” he told the Council. 
“I am here concerned only with the 
consequences. The stalemate in the 
field of disarmament has been per- 
mitted to last far too long. Attempts 
to break it through negotiations have 
so far proved of no avail. I think there 
are reasons of different kinds behind 





this deeply worrying failure. One is 
that in a sense governments have been 
too ambitious, not being satisfied with 
just making a dent in this intricate and 
vital problem from which a rift could 
develop, opening up the possibilities 
of a true exchange of views 

“Another reason,” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold continued, “has been a tendency 
for each government to wait for others 
to take the first step. Still another rea- 
son and, of course, the basic one, is 
the crisis of trust from which all man- 
kind is suffering at the present juncture 
and which is reflected in an unwilling- 
ness to take any moves in a positive 
direction at their face value and a 
tendency to hold back a positive re- 
sponse because of a fear of being mis- 
led.” 

Such initiatives as those to which 
he had referred—including the pro- 
posal then before the Council—were 
steps which could make a dent in the 
disarmament problem, the Secretary- 
General declared. “They might have a 
major impact if treated in good faith. 
which is. of course, not the same as to 
let down one’s guard. And they could. 
if followed through, provide a_ first 
frail basis for the development of some 
kind of trust.” 

The Secretary General declared his 
certainty that the world’s peoples were 
“eagerly and anxiously expecting 
leadership bringing them out of the 
present nightmare.” He said that “the 
government taking a fruitful initiative 
will be hailed as a benefactor by the 
peoples.” and that the governments 
responding in a proper spirit so as to 
give effect to such a move “will share 
the merit with the one who took the 
first step.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hammarskjold 
told the Council members 

“T have felt it incumbent upon me 
to state these few simple reactions. I 
have done so, as I said, under my 
obligations to the peoples whose voice 
is reflected in the Charter under which 
I] trust that my interven 
misinterpreted as a 


I am acting 
tion will not be 
taking of sides, but merely as an ex 

pression of profound feelings which 
are current all over the world and 
which have a right to be heard here 
outside the framework of government 
I hope that each one of the 
governments represented around this 
table will wish to try out the line of 
a way out of the disintegra- 


policies 


trust as 
tion and decline under which we now 
all suffer.” 
Addressing 
ence at United Nations Headquarters 
on May 1. the Secretary-General 
elaborated further on his decision to 
speak to the Council. What he had 
said, he declared, was what he had 
felt “about the sense of urgency at 
the present state of disarmament ef- 


a regular press confer- 


=« 


forts and talks to explore to the full 
the positive results which may be de- 
rived from this or that initiative.” His 
appeal had not taken a stand on the 
substance of the proposal, but had 
been concerned with potentialities for 
agreement. It had been an appeal to 
all governments “to get all they possi- 
bly can out of any honest initiative 
taken by any government.” 


Swedish Amendment 


When the Council resumed debate 
on May 2, the United States an- 
nounced that it would accept the 
amendment proposed by Sweden, with 
a minor change which substituted the 
word “a” for “the” before “summit 
conference.” The amendment, in the 
form of an additional paragraph, then 
read: 
“The Security Council] expresses 
the view that such discussions {be- 
tween countries with territory in the 
Arctic zone| might serve as a useful 
basis for the deliberations of the dis- 
armament problem at a summit con- 
ference on the convening of which 
talks are in progress.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, told the Council that having 
studied the text of the Soviet Union 
Statement at the earlier meeting, he 
continued to find the USSR’s attitude 
discouraging. He said it was difficult to 
understand the Soviet reception to the 
American proposal, which had been 
designed “expressly to allay fears of 
surprise attack over the Arctic area” 
and had been put forward to meet 
anxieties expressed by the Soviet repre- 
sentative. It was also hard to under- 
stand, Sir Pierson said, why the Soviet 
Union had described the proposal as 
an attempt to impose a solution by 
force. in which the United States was 
counting on an “arithmetical majority 
of votes.” The United Kingdom 
spokesman said he need not remind 
the Soviet representative that the Se- 
curity Council was one of the principal 
organs of the United Nations, with 
five seats held by permanent members 
in conformity with the Charter. Those 
five members had special voting privi- 
leges which made it impossible to 
“impose” solutions on them. “I would 
suggest to Mr. Sobolev.” Sir Pierson 
Dixon said. “that if so large a majority 
of this or any other organ of the 
United Nations is in disagreement with 
the views that he expresses on any oc- 
casion, it would really be more reason- 
able to re-examine those views than 
to maintain that discussions are taking 
place in the wrong forum.” He hoped 
that the Soviet Union would not re- 
ject the proposal which had been put 
forward “in so evidently sincere a de- 
sire to meet Soviet anxieties,” and for 
which such wide support had been 
expressed by Council members 


Soviet Union Refusal 


Mr. Sobolev, the Soviet Union 
representative, declared that there 
were no grounds for any change in his 
government’s position. He said that 
the discussion in the Council had only 
“confirmed the basis” of the Soviet 
position. American flights in the 
Arctic, he charged, were “playing with 
fire,’ and the proposed Arctic inspec- 
tion was useless. “What is the worth 
of a proposal which includes in the 
inspection zone extensive territory of 
the Soviet Union,” he said, “but not 
an inch of the territory of the United 
States itself nor a single American 
base on foreign territory? One auto- 
matically arrives at the conclusion that 
the authors of this proposal simply 
need intelligence data about Soviet 
territory.” This was confirmed, Mr. 
Sobolev said, by the failure of the 
United States to give a positive reply 
to Soviet proposals “concerning the 
aerial inspection of certain equal zones 
of the easterly territory of the Soviet 
Union and of the western part of the 
United States, with an appropriate 
zone in Europe.” 

The USSR delegate charged that 
the proposal was a “sheer propaganda 
measure” that had the purpose of 
diverting the Council from the Soviet 
complaint about United States Arctic 
flight operations. It had received the 
support of a “friendly chorus” in the 
Council composed “of the member 
countries of NATO and other military 
blocs,” he said. “Nothing else could 
have been expected” from _ these 
countries, but “it was more difficult” 
to understand the statement made by 
the Secretary-General. 

Mr. Sobolev said the Soviet Union 
had long since stated its position that 
it would “participate only in those 
commissions or committees on dis- 
armament in which at least half of the 
members represent Socialist states and 
countries which do not enter military 
groupings.” 

Noting that the United States had 
called its Arctic flights “reasonable 
and necessary,” Mr. Sobolev declared 
that if Soviet planes were to perform 
in the Arctic in the same manner as 
the American planes, “it is perfectly 
clear that the radar installations 
would show not some vague blips but 
real pictures of military aircraft, and 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
would each see that atomic bombers 
of the other party were approaching 
its frontiers. What conclusions would 
have to be drawn in that case by both 
sides?” : 


“International Auspices” 


The United States spokesman re- 
plied that an inspection system would 
undoubtedly collect information, but 
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it would be collected under interna- 
tional auspices as part of a plan to 
which all participating countries would 
have to agree. “It is precisely this 
lack of openness and information 
about intentions and military capabili- 
ties that creates the present tensions 
and the present fears.” As for the 
possibility of accidental outbreak of 
war, to which Mr. Sobolev had refer- 
red, Mr. Lodge said it was “common 
knowledge” that the Soviet Union also 
had a long-range air force and nuclear 
weapons. “If we could with the aid of 
the United Nations and the ingenuity 
of our scientists erect a great wall of 
vigilance in the Arctic wastes, surely 
many of our apprehensions would be 
reduced.” 

Mr. Lodge said the United States 
had never claimed that the problem of 
disarmament could be solved by a 
vote. “We agree that negotiations are 
needed. We have submitted proposals 
on all aspects of disarmament. We are 
ready and anxious to begin discussions 
of this problem again, either in the 
United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission or as part of the preparatory 
discussions looking toward a possible 
conference of heads of government. 
But here and now an important start 
could be made through the discussions 
which are called for in the pending 
draft resolution.” The United States 
representative reiterated that an in- 
spection system which gave assurances 
against. surprise attack might well 
make .the present American Arctic 
flights unnecessary. 


As for a summit meeting, Mr. Lodge 
said it “would be desirable if it would 
provide opportunity for conducting 
serious discussions of major problems 
and would be an effective means of 
reaching agreement on significant sub- 
jects.” Before a summit meeting could 
take place, however, preparatory work 
was required “so that some assurance 
can be given that meaningful agree- 
ments can be achieved.” Discussions 
already under way in regard to the 
meeting could prove very useful in a 
preparatory sense, he declared, and 
similarly the Arctic proposal could 
serve as a useful beginning. 


Vote on Resolutions 


In a vote by show of hands, ten 
Council members — Canada, China, 
Colombia, France, Iraq, Japan, Pan- 
ama, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and the United States — balloted in 
favor of the resolution calling for an 
Arctic inspection system. The Soviet 
Union voted against it, and thus 
“vetoed” the proposal. 

The USSR resolution failed of pas- 
sage by a vote of nine to one, with 
Sweden abstaining. 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


Training Projects 


in Public Administration 


\" no time perhaps in human ex- 
£% perience has there been so great a 
need for trained administrators as in 
the years since the Second World War. 
New countries have come into being 
on more than one continent. Plans for 
economic and social progress are mak- 
ing heavy demands on every gov- 
ernmental organization. Many coun- 
tries lack the administrative traditions 
or the trained personnel to implement 
programs which they have under- 
taken to raise the standard of life of 
their people. 


Veed for Training 


The training of administrative staff 
is therefore a preoccupation of govern- 
ments throughout the world. Even 
countries with a long history of ad- 
ministrative development have re- 
viewed and modernized their training 
methods during the past ten to fifteen 
years. Where such training facilities 
did not exist it has been necessary to 
create them and public administration 
training has taken an important place 
in the technical assistance program of 
the United Nations. 

Ten years ago, in 1948, the General 
Assembly passed a resolution for the 
establishment of an International Cen- 
tre for Training in Public Administra- 
tion under the direction of the United 
Nations. The realization of this pro- 
posal has had to be deferred; a decade 
has gone by and the world college for 
administrators has not yet come into 
being but this is only because the idea 
is premature; it is not by any means 
impracticable. What has not yet been 
done on a world-wide scale has been 
achieved nationally, and in some parts 
of the world regionally. 


In October 1957 a working party of 
experts met at Geneva under the aus- 
pices of the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration to review what has so far 
been achieved in the United Nations 
program in this field. Its report, which 
has just been published, entitled Train- 
ing in Public Administration,* con- 


tains the main conclusions reached in 
the course of a week’s intensive dis- 
cussion. 

So far eleven training projects in 
public administration have been de- 
veloped with the help of the United 
Nations. The first in point of time was 
the School of Public Administration 
opened in Rio de Janeiro under the 
auspices of the Getulio Vargas Founda- 
tion in November 1951. The United 
Nations originally provided the serv- 
ices of a project officer from Head- 
quarters and for experts from the 
United States and Venezuela. The 
school offered three types of courses: 
one for undergraduate students, one 
for advanced students with experience 
of administration and a short special- 
ized course in administrative tech- 
niques. The response to the venture 
was good from the beginning; by 1957 
about 2,000 students had attended 
from every state and territory in 
Brazil, as well as nearly 300 from 
other Latin American countries. Fur- 
ther United Nations experts came 
from France, Puerto Rico, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and the Union of 
South Africa, giving to the project a 
really international character. 


A somewhat similiar Institute of 
Public Administration was set up in 
Ankara in March 1953 at the request 
of the Turkish Government. Here the 
University took the lead in sponsor- 
ing the project and United Nations 
experts have been drawn from Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
the United States—another impressive 
example of international cooperation. 
The research activities of the Turkish 
Institute have always been an impor- 
tant feature of its work and it has pub- 

- ST/TAA/M/13. Training in Public Ad- 
ministration, United Nations Publication, Sales 
Number 58.11.H.1. Price U.S. $0.25; 1/9 stg.; 
Swiss franc 1.00 (or equivalent in other 
currencies) available from United Nations 
Sales Agents or from Sales and Circulation 
Section, United Nations, New York or Sales 


Section, United Nations, Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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{merican Republics. In the picture above, stu- 


dents of the school are shown electing a speaker for their student council 


lished a number of research reports in 
Furkish and English 

In Cairo the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration was established in March 
1955 as an imstitution for the training 
of public servants and for the develop- 
ment of administrative methods and 
techniques. The Institute receives ex- 
pert help from the United Nations but 
this is now gradually diminishing as 
trained Egyptians take over responsi- 
bility for teaching. Some of them have 
received their training through United 
Nations fellowships for study abroad 
A Secretarial Training Centre, which 
is closely associated with the Institute, 
was Set up in 1956 with the assistance 
of the Ford Foundation. Experts were 
drawn from Belgium, India, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States 

Ihe Advanced School of Public 
Administration for Central America, 
opened at San José in Costa Rica in 
1954, Is in ways a 
It is supported by the 


January some 
unique project 
five Central American republics, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon 
duras and Nicaragua, which contribute 
financially to it each vear and are rep- 
resented on its governing board. Its 
students, who are drawn from. the 
highest ranks in the administration of 
these countries, spend six months of 
preparatory reading before the courses 
which last for five months at San Jose 
After this there is a further period of 
controlled experience in their own 
countries, during which they remain in 
correspondence with the teaching stafl 
and discuss with them the relationship 


between their regular work and what 
they have learned at the School. Teach- 
ing includes a certain number of 
theoretical lectures but round-table 
discussion, field work and seminars are 
important features of the program 
United Nations experts have been 
drawn from Canada, France, Mexico, 
the United States and Venezuela 
Associated with the work of this 
School are plans for the development 
of national training programs for less 
advanced studies in administration. So 
far two have been brought into opera- 
tion, in Costa Rica and El Salvador; a 
third is being planned in Honduras 
In Argentina an Institute for Re- 
search and Training in Public Adminis- 
tration is in process of development 
In Burma the United Nations has 
helped with expert advice on the estab- 
lishment of a Burma Institute of Man- 
agement and Administration and of a 
Directorate of Public Administration 
within the public service. A project for 
the development of an Imperial Ethi- 
opian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion in Addis Ababa is now well under 
wavy under the guidance of experts 
from Australia. New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom. Another project. 
which began as a school of account- 
ancy is the Public Administration In- 
stitute in Libya, where the director is 
a United Nations expert from Egypt 
4 Clerical Training Centre has been 
developed in Iran. In Israel a Canadian 
expert, sent by the United Nations in 
1953, formulated plans which have 
since matured for the development ot 
training by the Civil Service Commis- 


sion and for the establishment of a 
Department of Public Administration 
at the Kaplan School of Social Sci- 
ences in the Hebrew University. 


Iwo other countries, Nepal and the 
Sudan, have recently made plans for 
public administration training with 
United Nations help. Courses have al- 
ready begun at the new Institute in 
Khatmandu; at Khartoum where the 
project is still in its initial stages, the 
plans were drawn up by two experts 
who had been at the Geneva meeting 
Public administration training institutes 
have also become a prominent feature 
of bilateral programs of technical as- 


sistance. 


Independence of Thought 


The expert group which met at Ge- 
neva was very conscious of the prob- 
lems of developing training schemes of 
this character because of the present 
lack of accumulated world experience 
upon which to.draw. In some instances 
economic and political uncertainties 
have added to the difficulties of the 
task. Even where results have been 
encouraging. they have _ frequently 
seemed tentative and experimental. 


Nevertheless, these training schemes 
have proved to be a feasible and effec- 
tive method of achieving progress in 
public administration and a successful 
medium for international technical as- 
sistance. What has already been done 
will undoubtedly lead the way to fur- 
ther developments. 


What is most encouraging is the 
high degree of independence of thought 
which has been achieved by these 
training institutions. They have been 
able to stimulate reforms and improve- 
ments which might otherwise have 
been impossible in view of the close 
association between administration and 
politics. The objective approach of the 
international experts sent by the 
United Nations has played an impor- 
tant part in these developments and 
has helped to engender trust and con- 
fidence in what is being achieved. 

Both national and international ex- 
perts have made a real contribution 
to these training institutions by con- 
veying new ideas and techniques of 
administration and by presenting in a 
new perspective ideas already accept- 
ed. The personal and _ professional 
friendships which have grown up in 
the course of these developments have 
been extremely valuable and the proj- 
ects have brought the countries con- 
cerned into the mainstream of world 
developments in public administration. 
United Nations fellowships have also 
been of incalculable benefit to students 
of administration from the countries 


concerned. 


J. TICKNER 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL COVERING THE PERIOD 
FROM 10 AuGust 1956 to 2 
AuGusT 1957. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OFFICIAL ReEcOoRDs, /2th session. 
Supplement 3. Doc. A/3613. 105 
pp. Price: $U.S. 1.25; 9/- stg.; Sw. 
fr. D.OU,. 


INTEGRATED RIVER BASIN DEVELOP- 
MENT. New York, 1958. U. N. Publ. 
No.: 58.11.B.3. 60 pp. Maps. Price: 
$U.S. 0.70; 5/- ste.; Sw. fr. 3.00. 


The first chapter defines the con- 
cept of integrated river development 
in broad terms and describes the 
evolution of the techniques which have 
led to the feasibility of such develop- 
ment. Other chapters deal with the 
major steps to be taken; adminisira- 
tive, economic and social problems: 


INTERNATIONAL 


‘GGESTED READING 


the cooperation to be promoted 
among countries concerned in an in- 
ternational river basin and action at 
the national and international levels. 
Maps show world’s major drainage 
areas and international river basins. 


Use. New 
Publ. No.: 
$U.S. 0.50; 3/6 


WATER FOR INDUSTRIAI 
York, 1958. U. N. 
S8.11.B1. 44 pp. 
stg.; Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Has chapters on water requirements 
for industry—quantity and quality— 
industrial water costs, conservation of 
water, water policy and_ industrial 
development and national and _ inter- 
national tasks. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS IN NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


4 SacReED Trust. New York, 1957. 


U.N. Publ. No.: 1957.1.6. 39 pp. 


LIST 


Price: $U.S. 0.25; 1/9 stg.; Sw. fr. 


1.00. 


The work of the United Nations for 
dependent peoples simply described. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRI- 
rories. New York, 1956. U. N. 
Publ. No.: 1956.V1.B.1. Price: 


$U.S. 1.75; 12/6 stg.; Sw. fr. 7.50. 


Contains a general review of social 
conditions in the territories and chap- 
ters on special aspects such as com- 
munity development policy and ad- 
ministration; race relations; industrial 
relations; aspects of wage payments 
and the use of cost-of-living indices 
in adapting wages to living costs; 
social changes and standards of living; 
public health development in the light 
of mortality data; training of medical 
personnel and nutrition 


MEETINGS 


June and July 1958; at United Nations Head- 


quarters, New 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able to 
function continuously 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


MAY 20-JUNE 10 UNITED NaTIOoNs COon- 
FERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MERCIAL ARBITRATION (convened by 
the Economic and Social Council). 


JUNE 2-6 Eighth session of the EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
REFUGEE FUND, Geneva. 


JUNE 2-13 Seventy-second session of the 
PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD; 
forty-ninth session of the DruG Su- 
PERVISORY Bopy; and the nineteenth 
joint session of the PERMANENT CEN- 
TRAL OptuM BoARD/DRUG SUPER- 
visoRY Bopy, Geneva. 


JUNE 4-6 COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
BupGeT (of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund Executive Board). 


JUNE 4-10 and JUNE 17-JULY 25 ADVISORY 


COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS (of the Gen- 
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York, unless otherwise 


eral Assembly.) (From June 11-16, 
the Advisory Committee will meet in 
Montreal.) 


JUNE 9-20 Fifth session of the SCIENTIFIC 
COMMITTEE ON THE EFFECTS OF 
ATOMIC RADIATION (of the General 
Assembly ). 


JUNE 9-JULY 29 Twenty-second session of 
the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 


JULY 1-AUGUST 2 Twenty-sixth session of 
the ECONOMIC AND SociaAL COUNCIL, 
Geneva. 


Three weeks in JULY Fifth session of the 
COMMITTEE ON SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
(of the General Assembly). 


JULY 14-19 Forty-second session of the 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BOARD, Ge- 
neva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


JUNE 2-6 Sixth session of the CONFER- 
ENCE OF EUROPEAN’ STATISTICIANS 
(under the auspices of ECE and the 
United Nations Statistical Commis- 
sion), Geneva. 


JUNE 9-10 Seventh session of the Work- 
ING PARTY ON STEEL SratTisTics (of 
the Steel Committee), Geneva. 


specified 


JUNE 9-17 Fifth session of the WORKING 
PaRTY ON River Law (of the Sub- 
Committee on Inland Water Trans- 
port), Geneva. 


JUNE 11-13 Twentieth session of the 
STEEL COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


JUNE 16-17 Tenth session of the WorkK- 
ING PARTY ON HOUSING AND BUILDING 
Statistics (of the Housing Commit- 
tee), Geneva. 


JUNE 18-20 Sixteenth session of the 
HOUSING COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


JUNE 23 Thirty-eighth session of the 
CoaL TRADE SuB-COMMITTEE (of the 
Coal Committee), Geneva. 


JUNE 23-27 Ninth session of the Work- 
ING PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION OF 
PERISHABLE FoopstTuFFs (of the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Problems), 
Brussels. 


JUNE 24-27 CoAL STATISTICS WORKING 
Party (of the Coal Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


JULY 7-11 WORKING PARTY ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT REGIME (of 
the Inland Transport Committee), 
Geneva. 


JULY 14-15 CLASSIFICATION WORKING 
Party (of the Coal Committee), Ge- 
neva. 
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JULY 16-18 Ad Hoc WorKING PARTY ON 
SHAFT SINKING (of the Coal Com 
mittee), Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


JUNE 3-10 Fifth session of the CENTRAI 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
CoMMITTEE, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


JUNE 9-13. INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE 
ON THE REGIONAL FUNDAMENTAL EbD- 
UCATION CENTRE FOR LATIN AMERICA 
(CREPAL), Patzcuaro, Mexico 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


139th session of 


MAY 30-31 and JUNE 27 
the GOVERNING Bobpy, Geneva 

Forty-second session of the 

LABOR CONFERENCE 


JUNE 4-26 
INTERNATIONAI 


Gieneva 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) 


MAY 28-JUNE 7 Seventh session of the 
WORKING PARTY ON AFFORESTATION 
AND REFORESTATION (of the Euro 
pean Forestry Commission), Scot 
land 


JUNE 2-13 Third session of the Fao 
Group ON GRaIns (of the Commit 
tee on Commodity Problems), Rome 


JUNE 6-SEPTEMBER 17 TRAINING CENTRI 
ON DatRyING (under the Agriculture 
Division), Copenhagen. 


JUNE 10-13) Fao TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON Desert Locust Con 
rrow (under the Agriculture Divi 


sion), Rome 


JUNE 16-21 Faghth session of the Fao 
Deserr Locusr Conrrot Comm™r 
ree (under the Agriculture Division) 


Thirtieth session of the Com 
COMMODITY PROBLEMS 
Fconomics Division) 


JUNE 16-27 
MITTEE ON 
(under the 


Rome 


JUNE 23-28 REGIONAL NUTRITION MEEF1 
ING FOR Europe (under the Nutrition 
Division), Rome 


JUNE 30-AUGUST 9 Fao TRAINING CENTRE 
ON PRODUCTION, CERTIFICATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF HiGu QUALITY 


Seep, Denmark 


Executive Comm™iutrtree of the 
PorpLaR COMMISSION 


JULY 1-4 
INTERNATIONAI 


Rome 


JULY 21-25 Fao ece Srupy GROUP ON 
TH HANDLING AND TRANSPORT OF 
Pimper tN MOouNTAINOUS REGIONS 

FOURTH FAO MEETING 

PRODUCTION IN’ THEI 


JULY 22-AUGUST |! 
ON LIVESTOCK 
AMERICAS, Jamai 


JULY 28-AUGUST 1 Fao/rece Stupy Group 
ON THE APPLICATION OF MACHINERY 
ro Forest Work, Geneva 


Sometime in JULY Tenth annual meeting 
of the INTERNATIONAL WHALING CoM 
MISSION. Duhlin 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


MAY 28-JUNE 7 SPECIAL INTER-GOVERN- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE PREPA- 
RATION OF A NEW CONVENTION FOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
PUBLICATIONS, Brussels 


JUNE 16 COMMITTEE OF NON-GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (established 
by the Fifth Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations Ap- 
proved for Consultative Arrange- 
ments with UNESCO), Paris 


JUNE 16-28 INTER-AMERICAN SEMINAR 
ON EDUCATIONAL PLANNING (con- 
vened by UNEsco and the Organiza- 
tion of American States), Washing- 
ton, D.C 


JUNE 17-20 SIXTH CONFERENCE OF NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS AP- 
PROVED FOR CONSULTATIVE ARRANGE- 
MENTS WITH UNESCO, Paris 


JUNE 19-20 FpiTrorRIAL COMMITTEE of the 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE, 
Paris 


JUNE 23-JULY 4 SPECIAL INTER-GOVERN- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL STANDARDIZATION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL STATISTICS under the So- 
cial Sciences Division), Paris. 


JULY 7 Twenty-fourth meeting of the 
UNESCO INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION JoINT COMMITTEE, Ge 
neva. 


TWENTY-FIRST INTERNATIONAI 
EDUCATION, 


JULY 7-16 
CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC 
Geneva 


JULY 15-24 SEMINAR ON ASSOCIATED 
SCHOOLS PROJECTS IN EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING (Eu- 
rope), Hamburg, Federal Republic 


of Germany 


JULY 28-AUGUST 8 UNITED NATIONS SEM- 
INAR ON REGIONAL PLANNING IN RE- 
LATION TO URBANIZATION AND _IN- 
DUSTRIALIZATION (convened by ECAFE, 
UNESCO and the Government. of 
Japan), Tokvo 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


JULY 3 Second meeting of the ArrR- 
WORTHINESS COMMITTEE, Montreal 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


MAY 10-JUNE 20 Tenth course, TRAINING 
CouRSE ON Foor AND Moutu Dts- 
EASE, Sado Bento, Brazil 


MAY 19-JUNE 7 TRAVELLING SEMINAR ON 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH (under the 
Europe Regional Office), France and 
the United Kingdom 


MAY 28 to about JUNE 14 Eleventh ses 
sion of the Wor~tp HEALTH ASSEM- 
BLY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


JUNE 16 (for about two days) Twenty-sec 
ond session of the EXECUTIVE BoarD, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


JUNE 16-25 BRUCELLOSIS COURSE AND 
SEMINAR FOR AFRICA (sponsored by 
the wHo Africa Regional Office, FAo 
and the Commission for Technical 
Cooperation in Africa South of the 
Sahara), Elizahethville, Belgian Con- 


a) 


JUNE 23-30 Third meeting of the Ma- 
LARIA CONFERENCE FOR SOUTH-EAST- 
ERN Europe (under the Europe Re- 
gional Office), Bucharest. 


JUNE 30-JULY 5 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
AUXILIARY DENTAL PERSONNEL, Ge- 
neva. 


JULY 1-7 LEPROSY CONTROL SEMINAR (to 
be held under the joint auspices of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
and wHo), Belo Horizonte, Brazil 


JULY 28-AUGUST 2 WHo EXPERT Com- 
MITTEE ON THE EFFECT OF RADIA- 
TION ON HUMAN HEREDITY, Geneva 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


MAY 28-JUNE 10 Srupy Group XI (tele 
vision) (of the International Radio 
Consultative Committee), Moscow. 


JUNE 9-27. StuDY Group \V 
against disturbances), 


(protection 

followed by 
Sus-Stupy Group §/1 (revision of 
directives) (of the International Tele 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee), Paris 


JULY 23-AUGUST 6 Strupy Group VI 
(ionospheric propagation) (of the 
International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


JULY 28-AUGUST 6 STUDY GrRouP V (tro- 
pospheric propagation) (of the Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Commit 
tee), Geneva. 

JULY 29-AUGUST 14 Strupy Group III 
(fixed service systems) (of the Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Commit- 
tee), Geneva. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


JUNE 3-4 Third session of the PREPARA- 
TORY COMMITTEE. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JUNE 9-21 Triennial general assembly of 
the INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
STANDARDIZATION, Harrogate, United 
Kinedom 


JUNE 10-20 CARIBBEAN AREA CONFERENCE 
OF THE WoRLD ALLIANCE OF YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


JUNE 15-23 World congress of the INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, Paris 


JUNE 16-21 Eighth congress and general 
council meeting of the INTERNATIONAI 
CaTHoLic Firm OFFIce, Paris 


JULY 3-5 Annual meeting of the INTER- 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, Brus 
sels, Belgium. 


JULY 19-25 Ninth congress of the INTER- 
TIONAL PEDIATRIC ASSOCIATION, Mon- 
treal, Canada 


JULY 25-AUGUST 15 CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY AND SOCIO- 
LOGICAL COMMUNITY OF THE WORLD'S 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, Bos- 
sey, Switzerland 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 50 Miller St., North Sydney, 
and 90 Queen St., Melbourne 

Melbourne University Press, 

369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. | 
AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Willerstorf, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, 

Caixa Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 


CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 


CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago 

CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan 
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Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
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Salvador. 
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Alsina 500, 


99 Chung King 


Apartado 1313, San José 
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la. Avenida sur 37, San 


FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 
GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, 
Schoneberg. 

Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,’’ Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,”” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma). 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd. 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O. 
Box 66, Amman 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, lLtd., 5, 2-Ka, 
Chongno, Seoul 

LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
Mexico, D.F. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff 
s-Gravenhage 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington 


Berlin— 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Gunung Sahari 84, 


Tori-Nichome, 


Lange Voorhout 9? 
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NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 
7A, Osto 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncion. 


PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa 
PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House 
Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasca 38, Madrid 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and ‘Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beye 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
Pretoria 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

Librairie Universelle, Damas 


UNITED KINGDOM 
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New hope, through rehabilitation, for twenty handicapped and orphaned 
children of Palestine Arab refugees has resulted from a donation by the 


United Nations Association of Great Britain to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. Several are blind (above) and some are deaf mutes. 





